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The Josephus Daniels Papers 


HE Josephus Daniels Papers con- 
stitute one of the major manuscript 


groups recently acquired by the 


Library of Congress. Their bulk is large, 
and their value outstanding in connection 
with various problems currently of vital 
concern to this country, such as national 
defense, relations with our nearest neigh- 
bor to the south, and indeed the matter of 
diplomacy in general. They serve, more- 
over, to clarify our understanding of one 
who was above all a remarkable human 
being. 

Daniels was born in Washington, North 
Carolina, on May 18, 1862. He began 
his editorial career at the age of 18 as 
editor of the Wilson, North Carolina, 
Advance. From 1887 to 1893 he was state 
printer for North Carolina; from 1893 to 
1895, he served as chief clerk in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Meanwhile, in 
1894, he had a hand in the consolidation 
of the North Carolinian, the Raleigh State 
Chronicle, of which he was then editor, and 
the News and Observer. He himself became 
editor of the new paper which was called 
the News and Observer—a post that he never 
entirely relinquished until his death in 
1948. He was first and foremost a news- 
paper man. 

From 1913 to 1921 Daniels served as 
Secretary of the Navy in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Cabinet. Returning to private life 
after Wilson left the White House, he 
directed his full attention for the time 
being to the conduct of his paper; but with 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
he was recalled to public service, this 
time as United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, in which position he remained 
from 1933 until 1942. The last years of 


his life were spent in Raleigh, still at the 
helm of the News and Observer. 

The Josephus Daniels Papers, presented 
to the Library of Congress in 1948 by his 
sons, Josephus Daniels, Jr., Worth Bagley 
Daniels, Jonathan Worth Daniels, and 
Frank A. Daniels, are in 960 containers, 
number approximately 500,000 pieces, and 
occupy some 410 linear feet of shelf space. 
They include many series of correspond- 
ence, mainly unbound, covering the period 
roughly from 1877 to 1948, though there 
is relatively little prior to 1913 when 
Daniels became Secretary of the Navy. 
The lack of early material is undoubtedly 
owing to the fact that many correspond- 
ence files were destroyed by fires in the 
News and Observer building during the early 
years of Daniels’ residence in Washington. 

The arrangement of the papers is still 
preliminary, though most of the main se- 
ries, based as far as possible on files or 
groups of papers kept by Daniels himself 
or by his assistants, will probably remain as 
they are. The papers are grouped under 
five chronological headings, dictated by the 
periods into which Daniels’ life fell: there 
are early papers, Navy Department papers, 
papers of the interim period, papers re- 
lating to the years in Mexico, and finally 
papers of the late period during which, if 
he had been a man suited to retirement, 
Daniels would have retired. 

Within these large outlines there fall 
lesser groups such as the correspondence 
with key figures in the Wilson administra- 
tion, the large and in many cases over- 
lapping files of Navy Department cor- 
respondence and other papers, the series 
relating mainly to North Carolina matters, 
and the letter-press and telegram-press 
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books. There are subject files, somewhat 
difficult to defend or to explain, except 
that they were so set up under Daniels’ 
direction, and there are papers dealing 
with the now famous controversy with 
Admiral Sims. Sixty-one scrapbooks con- 
tain not only newspaper and magazine 
clippings relating to Daniels’ career, but 
many of his own printed articles and 
editorials as well. A small section of 
correspondence concerns a movement to 
get him to run for Governor of North 
Carolina in the early 30’s, another the 
nomination and election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Six boxes contain correspond- 
ence with Mexican and American officials, 
1933-41, carefully arranged in looseleaf 
binders; others contain correspondence 
with the staff of the News and Observer. 
In addition to these and many other 
groups, there is invaluable diary material, 
as well as two correspondence series con- 
sisting of letters exchanged by Daniels 
with his longtime friends, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. A 
study of the latter is fundamental to any 
study of Daniels himself. 

To a remarkable extent, Josephus 
Daniels’ life was affected and conditioned 
by his friendship with Roosevelt and 
Wilson. His eight years of service in the 
Wilson Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy 
curiously enough served to develop and 
mature a relationship with his young 
Assistant Secretary which later resulted 
in his own appointment, by Roosevelt, as 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Daniels first met Woodrow Wilson in 
January 1909, when the latter, then Presi- 
dent of Princeton, delivered an address at 
the University of North Carolina. Dan- 
iels, a trustee of the University, had had 
correspondence with Wilson, and their 
meeting confirmed his impression that the 
President of Princeton was a person to 
watch. Wilson, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have got the flavor of Daniels 


almost at once. In asking him to become 
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a member of the Cabinet four years later, 
he wrote, “I know of no one I trust more 
entirely or affectionately.” To which 
Daniels replied, typically: 

“From the day it was my pleasure to 
accompany you to Chapel Hill and hear 
your inspiring address to our University 
boys, it has been my hope and belief that 
you would be called to the great work 
upon which you are to enter next Tuesday. 

I count it an honor to be asked 
to sit in the councils where the policies for 
carrying out our pledges will be formu- 
lated. With grave doubt as to 
my ability to measure up to the high duties 
of that responsible post, I will accept it 
with the earnest desire that in this port- 
folio and in the councils my service may be 
as acceptable as my endeavor will be sin- 
cere and patriotic. 

*“Your expressions of affection are most 
grateful to me and to my wife, and your 
letter of friendship will be handed down 
to my boys.” 

Throughout their correspondence the 
tone set in these two letters remained. 
There are in the Daniels Papers many 
notes written by Wilson on his own type- 
writer. Since no copies were kept, these 
are of course pure gold to the Wilson 
biographer wherever they are found. But 
the correspondence is in some ways dis- 
appointing. It does not by any means 
cover the subjects with which both men 
are known to have been concerned, and 
it lacks somewhat the warmth that existed 
between them. The probable explana- 
tion is that the two saw a good deal of 
each other through the years, and their 
correspondence was therefore only supple- 
mentary to their personal association. 
There were Cabinet meetings twice weekly 
as a rule, and often individual conferences 
before and after the meetings. 

Wilson’s firm support of his Secretary 
of the Navy never wavered, especially 
when Daniels was under fire, as he fre- 
quently was during his eight years in the 
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Cabinet; and on May 27, 1922, less than 
two years before he died, Wilson wrote, 
“T hope that I made you feel throughout 
the war how completely I approved and 
supported your administration of the Navy 
which was, on the whole, the most difficult 
part of our warring activities.” 

The Daniels Papers furnish a remarkably 
good record of his service in the Navy 
Department. There can be found here 
evidence to bear out or supplement much 
that he himself later described in his 
various autobiographical volumes and 
much that has been written about him. 
He said and wrote what he thought and 
acted accordingly; and his thinking fre- 
quently differed from conventional Navy 
thinking. But not only this. Daniels was 
indeed a hard-hitting chief; he could also 
be a thoughtful and appreciative superior 
and a stimulating colleague. In April 
1913, less than a month after assuming 
office, he made arrangements to visit the 
Atlantic Fleet off Cape Henry and witness 
target practice, a gesture that brought 
from Rear Admiral Charles J. Badger, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, 
an immediate expression of congratula- 
tion and “gratification.” To Rear Ad- 
miral (then Captain) Mark L. Bristol, he 
wrote on April 6, the day this country 
went into World War I, “I am glad always 
to hear from you and to have your sug- 
gestions.” 

His handling of his enthusiastic Assistant 
Secretary was not only appreciative and 
understanding but patient when patience 
was needed as it sometimes was. Roosevelt, 
in the normal course of his work, was 
responsible for many matters of first im- 
portance, and his longtime interest in 
everything pertaining to the Navy drove 
him to seek a part in most major activities 
of the Department. “Have several new 
suggestions regarding organization of oper- 
ations and hope I can submit them before 
definite action taken,” he wired his chief 
on April 5, 1915. To which Daniels re- 


plied the same day: “Glad to see you 
Saturday and talk matter over. No action 
will be taken until afterward.” 

As the war came along, Roosevelt offered 
even more firmly worded advice. “Dear 
Mr. Daniels—Do please get through two 
vital things today. . . .” And by the fall 
of 1917 he was pointing out, apropos of a 
memorandum on proposed measures for 
closing the English Channel and North 
Sea against submarines by a mine barrage, 
that while he knew it was “‘unseemly” to 
say “I told you so,” still he Aad been push- 
ing some such plan since May of that year. 

As time went on, however, these two 
settled gradually into the eminently satis- 
factory understanding that lasted the rest 
of their lives. When Roosevelt resigned 
in 1920, he wrote to his chief, ““You have 
taught me so wisely & kept my feet on 
the ground when I was about to sky- 
rocket—and in it all there has never been 
a real dispute or antagonism or distrust.” 

Daniels’ relations with newspaper men 
were interesting throughout his career. 
Being himself a newspaper man, he knew 
something of the power of the press, and 
he knew also what was wanted, as well as 
the pressures to which newsmen covering 
great events are subject. And he went 
more than half way to meet them, though 
sometimes with inner irritation. “News- 
papers are necessary to our existence; 
sometimes necessary evils,” he wrote 
during a difficult stage of his ambassador- 
ship to Mexico. But when stories got 
abroad, during World War I, that the 
Naval Hospital at Brooklyn, New York, 
was “‘filled with wounded sailors as result 
of Naval engagement,” Daniels, at the 
suggestion of H. M. Crist of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, wired the commanding officer of the 
hospital, “Representative of Brooklyn 
Eagle will call at the hospital. Please 
receive him giving him every facility to 
see conditions at and all information about 
conduct of hospital.” 

With his fellow Cabinet members Dan- 
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iels, himself invariably friendly, main- 
tained good terms throughout. He enter- 
tained a warm friendship and affection for 
Bryan, and his correspondence bears wit- 
ness to it. The similarity of their attitudes 
on the liquor question was perhaps typical 
of a similarity of approach on certain other 
matters, though in many areas of thinking 
they were far apart. This in no wise 
affected their friendship. While Daniels 
was disturbed by Bryan’s withdrawal from 
the Cabinet in 1915, his belief in Bryan’s 
fundamental soundness was unshaken, and 
in late 1918, when President Wilson was 
known to be considering the composition 
of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, Daniels wrote at once, urging 
Bryan’s name. “He is in perfect accord 
with the spirit and letter of your declara- 
tions and your large purposes.” ! With 
McAdoo, too, there was friendly coopera- 
tion. Lane he liked, but did not entirely 
trust so far as discretion was concerned; 
and with Lansing he maintained, as did 
many of Lansing’s other colleagues, a more 
formal relationship. Newton D. Baker he 
both admired and liked, with a liking that 
developed into real affection. Baker came 
into the Cabinet as Secretary of War in 
the crucial neutrality period and he and 
Daniels worked together as a_ team. 
Daniels then and thereafter strongly fa- 
vored close association between the Army 
and the Navy in peace and war. 

Like many other diarists, Daniels made 
somewhat intermittent entries on the 
inviting blank pages of the small books he 
purchased for that purpose, though the 
diary letters he sent his children later from 
Mexico are more complete. Fortunately 
for the historian and biographer, however, 
Daniels did not, as some do, lay aside his 
diary when life pressed him hardest. It 
was at just such times that he took pains to 
jot down brief notes with pen or pencil— 
not lengthy philosophical comment, as a 


1 November 14, 1918. 
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rule, but the newspaper man’s factual 


statements. His notes on Cabinet meet- 
ings, for example, are of especial value 
since no complete record is kept of such 
meetings. His notes on his trip to Europe 
in the spring of 1919 will be read with 
interest by those concerned with the 
vicissitudes of the naval building program 
at that time, and its relationship to the 
League fight. “Up early & breakfasted 
with Lloyd George and Long and dis- 
cussed League of Nations,” he wrote on 
April 1, 1919. And he recorded talks in 
Paris with President Wilson, with Admiral 
Benson, with Colonel House, with Herbert 
Hoover. In the distressful period of 
Wilson’s illness toward the close of his 
administration, the brief, closely packed 
record set down by Daniels is pregnant 
with the tenseness that pervaded the 
Cabinet meetings called from time to time 
to deal with the difficult situation. And 
as the “Sims controversy” developed and 
the appalling hearings before the Senate 
Naval Committee progressed, the very 
change in handwriting as well as the terse 
entries made by Daniels suggest the daily 
strain under which he was laboring. 

At the end of the Wilson administration 
and for some years thereafter, Daniels di- 
rected most of his attention to the man- 
agement of his newspaper, writing many 
editorials himself as was his invariable 
custom whenever he was free to do so. 
Soon after Wilson’s death in 1924, he 
paused briefly to whip out a popular biog- 
graphy of that great man—a newspaper 
man’s book certainly, which, if it had the 
disadvantages of hurried preparation, was 
undoubtedly readableand timely. Daniels’ 
interest in politics, both national and local, 
did not lag during the interim period, and 
there is little doubt that he would have 
liked the governorship of North Carolina 
in the years just before the opening of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration, 
though he concluded not to run. His cor- 
respondence of the period indicates, how- 
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ever, that he felt his place was in the 
editor’s chair, for the time being at any 
rate. For five years or more he got out a 
syndicated column on domestic politics, 
international affairs, and whatever else 
rose to the top of his mind. 

Meantime he kept a keen eye on “young” 
Roosevelt, fighting his battles at every 
turn. The fact that only three boxes of 
correspondence are labelled “‘Correspond- 
ence Concerning the Nomination and 
Election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1932- 
33” is misleading. The nomination and 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt is a 
theme that runs through all Daniels’ cor- 
respondence of that period. ‘“‘My thought 
and feeling has been that of an older 
brother,” he had written when Roosevelt 
resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in 1920, “and your nomination to the 
great office of Vice-President by our party 
pleased me very much... .” The “older 
brother” feeling remained. But through 
the years there developed between those 
two remarkable men an element almost 
wholly lacking between Daniels and Wil- 
son—the element of robust humor. Espe- 
cially after 1924 their correspondence grew 
lighter in touch though not necessarily in 
subject matter. They were both interested 
in politics-any kind of politics—in the 
Navy, and in the well-turned phrase! 
Their letters make good reading and are 
not all at the present time entirely quota- 
ble, since they discussed their friends and 
their enemies with equal zest. After 
Roosevelt’s election Daniels’ letters grew 
more frequent and contained perhaps more 
suggestions and recommendations; and 
Roosevelt’s replies came at longer intervals, 
as was almost inevitable. But when they 
came, they were good. Biographers of 
both men and historians of World War I 
will be interested to find that their letters 
tended often to be reminiscent, and remi- 
niscent at considerable length. For this 
reason, though they came well after the 
events discussed therein, they cannot be 


ignored as a source of information for the 
earlier period. 

When, on March 17, 1933, Roosevelt 
appointed his old chief Ambassador to 
Mexico, Daniels had, or pretended to 
have, some qualms about the method of 
address to be used thereafter. But Roose- 
velt would have none of it. “My dear 
Chief,” he wrote. ‘“‘That title still stands! 
and I am still Franklin to you.” So it 
remained, to the end of their association. 

Daniels’ correspondence with the Presi- 
dent and many others during the years 
spent in Mexico is illuminating if for no 
other reason than that it illustrates how one 
man representing his country abroad can 
generate gradually a friendly feeling in a 
somewhat hostile atmosphere by sheer 
force of friendliness and by being himself 
an incurably friendly person. Daniels 
went to Mexico under a handicap, for the 
hatred engendered by the Vera Cruz inci- 
dent while he was Secretary of the Navy 
under Wilson had not by any means died 
out. A stiff guard was thrown about him 
and Mrs. Daniels on their first entry into 
Mexico City and once at least during their 
residence there a bomb was dropped into 
the Embassy garden. But the Ambassador 
was fearless in such matters. ‘You know, 
and I know,” he wrote to Roosevelt in 
April 1933, “that there is no safety for 
any man in public life anywhere if there is 
in the hearts of men a desire to do him 
injury. ... The only way that a man 
in public life can be perfectly safe from any 
sort of attack is to be hermetically sealed 
in a water tight compartment. I think it 
is better to run some risk than to die of such 
suffocation and fear.” 

His humor lightened the long, informa- 
tive letters he sent throughout his service 
in Mexico to the President and to William 
Phillips, Sumner Welles, and others in 
the Department of State. Describing to 
Roosevelt his reception as Ambassador, he 
wrote: 

**. . . I had to pinch myself to see if it 
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was really I who was receiving the honor 
paid to our country. These people have 
a sense of color and grandiose ways which 
we Nordics copy only indifferently. 

“My wife was duly impressed that an 
Ambassador is something more than a 
country editor, at least for the time 
being.” ? 

But he was in deadly earnest about what 
he wanted to do. In an address to Presi- 
dent Rodriguez at the very beginning of 
his stay in Mexico, he said: 

“In this period when mankind every- 
where is moving towards a better social 
system, it is gratifying that as never before 
the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States are facing the 
necessary changes with no slavish adher- 
ence to precedent or tradition. They have 
rather embarked upon new and well con- 
sidered experiments with optimism born 
of courage. Both are animated by faith 
that the social order now in the making 
in both countries will guarantee to all 
men equality, justice, liberty, and the full 
enjoyment of the fruits of their labor.” 

And the following month he wrote, 
“Stability in exchange, as well as a better 
monetary system and reciprocal tariff 
rates, are the three things of paramount 
importance to both republics.” 

He was much disturbed over the oil 
controversy. In the spring of 1938 the 
President of Mexico had issued an edict 
expropriating nearly all the oil lands in 
the country, to the consternation of many 
American residents in Mexico and to the 
surprise even of the American Embassy. 
**This has been another week in which oil 
has predominated over everything else,” he 
wrote his children on March 26. Claims 
that had been pending for years before the 
Special and General Claims Commissions 
were of course much under discussion, 
and these he dealt with conscientiously 
though they undoubtedly constituted a 


2 April 26, 1933. 
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considerable burden, and he took certain 
of them with a dash of salt. “‘Many of the 
claims on both sides might properly be 
characterized as ‘bunk’,” he remarked in 
a letter to his sons in the spring of 1938. 
There is much in the Daniels Papers on 
this matter, and much about the Radio 
Conference which opened on July 10, 
1933, and on the whole thorny matter of 
religious persecution in Mexico and reac- 
tions thereto in the United States. Always 
he was keenly aware of the point of view 
of the Mexican people. The countries 
south of the Rio Grande, he wrote, had 
long memories. They were sensitive. 
“Some of ther cannot understand how 
any man or nation can fail to grab if they 
have the power.” * 

Most of Daniels’ letters are interspersed 
with personal matter. He could never 
separate wholly his official and his per- 
sonal life, nor did he especially try to do 
so. He enjoyed personally what he was 
doing officially. He enjoyed his wife’s 
participation in it. He enjoyed the reac- 
tion of the Mexicans to it. And through- 
out his service there his letters to his 
children, written in diary form for the 
most part and preserved as diary material, 
give a detailed and graphic account of the 
experiences through which he and Mrs. 
Daniels were passing. 

“We were a rather sad pair as the train 
pulled out from Raleigh and we got the 
last glimpse of all our loved ones,” the 
seventy-one-year-old Ambassador wrote, 
soon after reaching Mexico City. “But, 
being young and buoyant, and knowing 
that you would carry on everything in 
Raleigh just as well as if we were there, 
and probably better, we turned our faces 
toward our new home with confidence 
and happiness.” 

The Daniels enjoyed life in Mexico— 
the strangeness, the color, the people. 
The new Ambassador was fascinated, 
when he first visited the Department of 

3 September 9, 1933. 
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Education, by the “wonderful paintings 
of Diego Rivera” that decorated the walls 
of the patio. The language difficulty was 
at times troublesome, as his papers occa- 
sionally show, but it made less difference 


than one might have supposed. He 
reached his hearers in spite of it. In writ- 
ing of a conference with the Attorney 
General and former President of Mexico, 
Licenciado Don Emilio Portes Gil, Daniels 
says, “He does not speak English and 
Counselor Lane was the interpreter, but 
I talked directly to him and we talked 
with our eyes.” 4 

His enthusiasm never failed for long, if 
indeed it ever failed. 

“The improbable has happened here,” 
he wrote late in 1936. “The Mexican 
Government and the Mexican people have 
opened their hearts to representatives of 
the Navy of our country. .. . 

“Last week Admiral Yancey S. Williams 
and three naval ships with half a hundred 
officers and eight hundred sailors and 
marines arrived in the beautiful harbor of 
Acapulco. They were received with every 
honor... . 

“The best part of it was the evidence 
that the Good Neighbor policy has won 
the hearts of the people and officials, 
driving out even the memory of other 
days when the Vera Cruz incident denied 
our country the regard of Mexicans.” ® 

But Daniels kept current also with affairs 
in the United States with a persistency 
that suggests a kind of homesickness. He 
commented with approval on Roosevelt’s 
changes in the Federal Trade Commission 
and on income tax investigations, he urged 
uniting the Departments of the Navy and 
the Army under a Secretary of National 
Defense (remembering his own closely 
meshed cooperation with Newton D. 
Baker in 1917-18), and he suggested 
creating a new Cabinet member for 
aviation and giving him direction of 

‘ Diary-letter, under date of April 26, 1933. 

5 August 31, 1936. 
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“everything that flies.” © And on March 
5, 1936, he wrote to the President, “‘Glory 
be! I have just read your tax message to 
Congress and wish I were near you long 
enough to tell you how it heartened me.” 

In the fall of 1941, Daniels was forced to 
tender his resignation because his wife’s 
health would not permit her to continue 
in Mexico. “I am happy to tell you,” he 
wrote the President, “that the relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
are on the most sincerely friendly basis in 
their history and that both are firmly 
united to prevent any infiltration of alien 
isms or forces on this hemisphere from any 
quarter.” To which Roosevelt replied: 

“. . . it comes to me as a real shock 
that . . . the country will have to do 
without the services of its Ambassador to 
Mexico, who perhaps, more than anyone 
else, has exemplified the true spirit of the 
good neighbor in the foreign field.” 

The following years were not, as they 
might well have been, years of complete 
anticlimax. Daniels did not retire. He 
simply returned to his editor’s desk, picked 
up his pen, and began again. His com- 
ments on persons and events continued to 
go out, not only through the News and 
Observer, but through personal letters to 
Roosevelt and other old friends, and in 
his addresses, articles, and memoirs. Nor 
was he forgotten in any sense. “I am 
happy today,” the hard-pressed President 
wrote him on November 10, 1942, “‘in 
the fact that for three months I have been 
taking it on the chin in regard to the 
Second Front and that this is now over.” 
This was not a letter to a good old work- 
horse put out to pasture. It was a letter 
from one good friend to another, and it is 
typical of many that passed between them 
during that period. 

Toward the end of his life, Josephus 
Daniels came to the Library of Congress 
with some frequency—he was writing his 
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memoirs, especially the lengthy volumes 
dealing with the Wilson administration, 
and he wanted to refresh his memory by 
looking over the correspondence of that 
period. He would sit at a remote desk 
in the Manuscripts Division, chuckling as 
he read, turning over papers with amazing 
speed, and dropping them upside down on 
the floor as he finished with them, to the 
horror and amusement of the attendant 
who always sat at his elbow to right the 
damage. Occasionally other readers, in 
an outer room, would be startled by shouts 
of laughter. Mr. Daniels had leaned 
back precariously in his chair, lifted a 
summoning finger in the direction of the 
nearest assistant, or the Chief of the Divi- 
sion, who was passing by, or the boy who 
came to empty the wastebaskets, and 
had begun, his face wreathed in smiles— 
“This (tapping the page in front of him) 
reminds me of what happened when—”’ 
When Mr. Daniels died in 1948, every- 
one missed him. And when his papers 
came to the Library of Congress, through 
the intercession of David C. Mearns, long- 
time friend of the Daniels family, it was 
like meeting him again. The very way in 
which they came—suddenly, overwhelm- 
ingly—was familiar. The attic of the 
Daniels house had opened up and dis- 
gorged its contents. Family letters, yellow 
with years and creased from long folding, 
footlockers filled with correspondence of 


the Navy years, huge bundles and cartons 
of speeches and press interviews, filing 
cabinets, trunks of photographs and books 
and pamphlets, walking sticks, flags, pieces 
of vacuum cleaners! It was an awesome 
sight those first few days, and it came to 
be a discouraging sight for those who had 
some responsibility for bringing order out 
of chaos. 

The solid core of the papers has now 
emerged, though much still needs to be 
done—more weeding out, more “‘perfect- 
ing” of arrangement. Even before the 
present stage had been reached, eager 
readers were ploughing through the wilder- 
ness of paper, searching for Mr. Daniels, 
tracing his record of public service, trying 
to discover what made him the way he was. 
This was right and proper, for the Instru- 
ment of Gift, by which the material became 
the property of the Library of Congress in 
1948, specifically enjoined the officers of 
the Library to “‘make these Papers as 
widely and as freely useful to the interests 
of the people of the United States as their 
abilities permit and their imaginations 
And the four sons of Josephus 


suggest.” 
Daniels, who signed the Deed of Gift, 
added, “‘It is our earnest hope that the 
memory of our father may be untinged by 
censorship, or favored scholarly exploita- 
tion, or limited access.” 


KATHARINE E. BRAND 
Manuscripts Division 
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Music from the Collection of 
Baron Horace de Landau 


at Brody in southeastern Poland on 

June 24, 1824, but spent most of his 
active career as the representative of the 
Rothschild banking house in Turin and 
Florence. In 1864, he bought the villa 
“alla Pietra” in Florence and soon after be- 
gan assembling his amazing collection of 
manuscripts, incunabula, and printed vol- 
umes on all possible subjects. Twenty-five 
years later, when the collection was cata- 
loged by Fr. Roediger,' it had increased to 
such an extent that two thick volumes of 
1,204 pages were needed to describe it, and 
its growth did not stop at this point. Even 
after the Baron’s death on November 18th, 
1903, the collection was conserved and 
very wisely augmented by his niece, 
Signora J. Finaly. 

It is gratifying to report that a number 
of important music titles in the Landau 
library have been acquired recently by 
the Library of Congress. An impending 
sale of the music books in the collection 
had been rumored for two years before the 
English auction house of Sotheby & Com- 
pany finally announced that the sale would 
take place on October 17th and 18th, 1949. 
The Italian Government had refused to 
allow some of the rarer volumes to leave 
the country, and during those two years 
a number of works went to Italian 
institutions. In addition, some dealers in 
rare books were permitted to buy a few 
items. As a consequence, the original 


Be Horace de Landau was born 


1 Catalogue des livres manuscrits et imprimés compo- 
sant la bibliothéque de M. Horace de Landau. Premiére 
[-Deuxiéme] Partie. Florence, 1885-90. 


Landau Catalogue, the Sotheby sale catalog, 
and the group of items acquired by the 
Library of Congress do not cover the same 
ground; and since many of the publica- 
tions are of extreme rarity and value, it 
seems likely that a check-list and brief 
description of the Library’s acquisitions 
would be of service to bibliographers and 
scholars. For reasons of space, however, 
the entries in the list must be kept to a bare 
minimum, giving only sufficient facts for 
identification. Additional information 
about most of the works can readily be 
located either in the Landau or Sotheby 
catalog, but since some items have 
appeared in neither, references in the 
entries have been limited to the Library 
of Congress card numbers. The cards are 
available through the Library’s Card 
Division and will be reproduced in the 
Library of Congress Author Catalog. 

The commentary has been similarly lim- 
ited to additional bibliographical refer- 
ences. In order to make the material 
somewhat easier to assimilate, however, 
related works have been grouped together, 
except for three works which would fit into 
none of the groups. These are an impor- 
tant Graduale Romanum, printed on vellum 
in Venice by Johannes Emericus de Spira 
in 1499-1500 [Sotheby, Lot 259; Landau 
Catalogue, I, p. 527], acquired recently by 
the Rare Books Division; a compilation 
of the plain song settings of the Passions 
according to all four Evangelists and other 
music for Holy Week, selected and com- 
piled by Joannes Sanchez de Ezpeleta 
and published in Saragossa in 1612 
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[Sotheby, 393; L. C. card no. 50-47082; 
cf. also, Felip Pedrell, Catdlech de la 
Biblioteca Musical de la Diputacié de Barcelona, 
Barcelona, 1908, no. 324]; and a small 
pamphlet, Novissime canzonette mvsicali (Ven- 
ice, 1678; Sotheby, 316; Landau, I, p. 
545; 50-44315), containing the poems for 
23 canzonette by Vespesiano and 22 by 
Anacreon. The last item was received 
bound in at the end of the Milioni tabla- 
ture, mentioned below. The remainder 
of the titles acquired from the Landau 
collection are as follows. 


PART Books 


Deprés, Josquin. Liber primus missarum. [Foros- 
sempronii, Impressum per O. Petrutium, 1516). 
Complete set of parts: superius, altus, tenor, 
and bassus. 50-46762 

Modbolationes aliqvot qvatvor vocum selectissimae . . . 
Norimbergae, Apud I. Petreium, 1538. Com- 
plete set of parts: discantus, contratenor, tenor, 
and bassus. 5044322 

Liber qvindecim missarum . . . Norimbergae, Apud 
I. Petreium, 1539. Complete set of parts: dis- 
cantus, tenor, contratenor, and bassus. 

50-47081 

. . [Mediolani, 


Motetarum. Divinitatis liber primvs . 
I. A. Castellioneus, ¢ impensis B. Calusci, 1543). 
Complete set of parts: cantus, altus, quintus, 


tenor, and bassus. 50-47038 
Liber primos [-octavvs] cantionvm sacrarvm, vvlgo 
moteta vocant . . . Lovanii, Apud P. Phalesium, 
1553-56. Complete set of parts for all eight 
books (Liber 3-6 in 1st ed., Liber 1-2, 7-8 in 
2nd ed.): superius, tenor, contratenor, bassus, 
and quinta et sexta pars. 50-47033 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da. Offertoria totivs 
anni. . . quinque vocibus concinenda. Pars prima 
[-secunda]. Venetijs, Apud A. Gardanum, 1594— 
96. Complete set of parts for both books: 
cantus, altus, tenor, bassus, and quintus (altus 
secundus, tenor secundus, barritonans). 
50-46764 
——. Missarum cum quatuor, quinque & sex vocibus 
liber nonvs. Nune primum in lucem editus. Venetiis, 
Apud Heredem H. Scoti, 1599. Complete 
set of parts: cantus, altus, tenor, bassus, and 
quintus (sextus printed on pages facing quintus 
for last two masses). 50-46763 
Victoria, Tom4s Luis de. Hymni totivs anni... 
Cum qvattvor vocibus. Venetiis, Apud I. Vincen- 
tium, 1600. Complete set of parts: cantus, 
altus, tenor, and bassus. 50-46758 
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Arcadelt, Jacob. Jl primo libro de madrigali a 
quattro voci . Venetia, G. Vincenti, 1601. 
Complete set of parts: canto, alto, tenore, and 
basso. 50-47077 


Complete sets of part books are becoming 
increasingly difficult to find. The Landau 
collection included a surprising number of 
incomplete sets and single part books, but 
with two or three exceptions the list above 
represents the cream of the full sets. The 
publications issued by Ottaviano Petrucci, 
the earliest and certainly the best of the 
Italian printers of mensural music, have 
recently been described by Claudio Sartori 
in his Bibliografia delle opere musicali stampate 
da Ottaviano Petrucci (Florence, Leo S. 
Olschki, 1948). He lists 59 editions, of 
which the Library had nos. 14 (Odhecaton) 
and 52 (Mouton) and has now acquired 
no. 55. Petrucci brought out three books 
of masses by Josquin, the first two in two 
editions. Liber I, which was first issued in 
1502, was completely reset for this second 
edition of 1516. Sartori locates complete 
sets in seven institutions and incomplete 
sets in three others, but apparently he did 
not know of this copy, since there is no 
reference to it in his bibliography. It is 
nonetheless a remarkably well-preserved 
copy on clean, unfoxed paper which has 
yellowed only slightly. Perhaps the print- 
ing is not quite so handsome as it is in the 
Library’s copy of the earlier Odhecaton, 
but it is still far superior to most sixteenth- 
century music publications. 

The next two works, however, the motets 
and masses issued in Nuremberg by 
Johannes Petreius, do not fall too much 
below Petrucci’s typographical excellence. 
Petreius does not use Petrucci’s two or 
three impressions, but prints in a single 
impression from type which includes the 
corresponding segment of staff along with 
each note. Nevertheless, he somehow man- 
ages through careful adjustment to achieve 
a pleasing effect. Both publications are 
described by Eitner in his Bibliographie 
der Musik-Sammelwerke (the motets as 
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1538a and the masses as 1539a). Eight 
complete sets and one incomplete set of 
the motets, and nine complete sets and 
one incomplete set of the masses were 
known, to which should be added these 
copies from the Landau library. 

Casteliono of Milan, the publisher of the 
next work on the list, was apparently an 
admirer of Petrucci. At any rate, he 
returns to the double-impression type of 
music printing, and the shape of the notes 
carry more than a suggestion of Petrucci’s 
fine hand. Of the twenty-three five-part 
motets contained in the collection, most of 
them are distributed one to a composer, 
except for the nine by Dominique Phinot 
(seven of them with a second part), two 
by “Io. Lupi,” and three by “Her. Math. 
Vuer’’ (the Flemish composer, Werrecore, 
who was serving at this period as the 
Maestro di cappella of the Cathedral in 
Milan). 

Phalesius’ eight books of motets achieve 
a certain importance through bulk alone. 
They contain 122 compositions, of which 
106 have a second part and one a third 
part. Of these, ninety are for five voices, 
thirty for six, and one each for seven and 
eight voices. Twenty-three composers are 
represented, most of them by from one 
to five works, but Pierre de Manchicourt 
has a total of 20 works, Thomas Crecquillon 
another 20, and Clemens non Papa leads 
them all with 45, including the two for 
seven and eight voices. 

Each of the last four publications in the 
group is again primarily devoted to the 
works of a single composer, although the 
last one contains, in addition to the 24 
madrigals by Arcadelt, 3 by Berchem and 
5 by Corteccia. An entry for the last 
volume will be found in Vogel’s Bibliothek 
der gedruckten weltliche Vocalmustk italtens, 
where this copy is entered as “Arcadelt 
19a” among a series of 33 variant editions 
of this amazingly popular collection of 
madrigals. Since all four publications will 
be found under their composers in Eitner’s 


Quellen-Lexikon, usually with only a very 
few copies located, there is no need for 
further comment here except to point out 
that through a typographical error the 
entry for Palestrina’s Offertorta in the Lan- 
dau Catalogue, p. 555, misdates the two 
parts by a decade. 


OPERAS 


Caccini, Giulio. L’Eovridice; composta in mvsica in 
stile rappresentativo. Firenze, G. Marescotti, 1600. 
50-43833 
Peri, Jacopo. Le musiche di Tlacopo Peri, nobil 
frorentino, sopra L’ Euridice del sig. Ottavio Rinvecini 
. . » Fiorenza, G. Marescotti, 1600 [#. ¢., 1601]. 
50-44980 
Bonini, Severo. Lamento d’Arianna; cauato dalla 
tragedia del signor Ottauio Rinuccini; posto in mvsica 
in stile recitativo. ... Venetia, Stampa del 
Gardano, Ere B. Magui [#. ¢., Magni] 1613. 
50-46759 
Gluck, Christoph Willibald. L’Arbre enchanté; 
opéra comique en un acte de M! Vadé . . . CEuvre 4. 
Paris, Lemarchand [1775?]. 50-43825 
Monsigny, Pierre Alexandre de. Partition de Félix; 
ou, L’enfant trouvé; comédie en trois actes... 
Paris, Des Lauriers [n. d.]. 50-44646 


From a collector’s point of view, the 
first three items in this small group prob- 
ably form the peak of the collection. The 
invention of few, if any, musical forms can 
be assigned so precisely to a particular 
date as is the case in opera. Naturally, 
there were earlier attempts to heighten 
dramatic effects with music, but these are 
the first two complete operas to be 
published. They perpetuate the long 
rivalry between their two composers, since 
their claims to fame are characteristically 
interlocked—the Peri being the earliest 
opera written and the Caccini the first to 
be published. In addition, both are 
written to the identical text. Just before 
Peri’s version was to be performed on 
October 6th, 1600, Rinuccini’s libretto 
was published with the preface dated in 
some copies October 4th (see Sonneck’s 
Catalogue of Opera Librettos, 1, pp. 460-61). 
In the preface to his published opera, Peri 
alleges that he was forced to substitute 
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some of Caccini’s music for his own in this 
performance. Whether or not Caccini had 
a complete setting of the text ready at this 
time is not certain, but if not, he hastened 
to prepare one, and the preface to his 
published score was dated December 20th, 
1600. It is generally considered that this 
date is too late in the year for type to have 
been set before 1601, but this is assuming 
that Caccini dated the preface when he 
wrote it. By analogy, however, another 
explanation is possible. It is inconceivable 
that Rinuccini would wait until two days 
before the performance to write his preface 
to the libretto, and the fact that the “4” 
is given in some copies but not in others 
may indicate that it was a last minute 
addition, intended to make the preface 
appear to be the author’s last thought. 
In that case, the date of the preface might 
better be taken as the actual date of pub- 
lication. Since the title page of the score 
bears the date ““MDC,” one cannot help 
wondering whether it may not be correct. 
Peri’s dedication to Maria Medici is dated 
“di VI. di Febbraio 1600,” and the title 
page similarly “MDC.” In this case, 
however, we run into the old and new 
style of beginning the year, so that there 
is no question that the date should here 
be read under our present system as 1601. 
The performance of Caccini’s entire score 
was the last event in the series, being de- 
layed until December 5, 1602. Consider- 
ing the wealth of opera full scores in the 
Library’s collections, it should be easy to 
appreciate why the addition of the original 
scores of these two “‘first operas”? should be 
particularly gratifying. 

Severo Bonini was also a Florentine and 
a student of Caccini. His setting of parts 
of Rinuccini’s famous tragedy, L’ Arianna, 
falls five years later than the joint setting 
in which Monteverdi did the arias (includ- 
ing the celebrated ‘““Lamento”’) and Peri 
did the recitatives, but since the latter have 
been lost and Bonini has re-set a large 
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section of them (most of pages 8 to 14 of 
the original libretto for the Mantua per- 
formance, as well as the entire ““Lamento”’), 
his little publication has considerable 
interest. It seems never to have been 
studied as carefully as it might have been, 
perhaps because only this and a copy in 
the library of Christ Church at Oxford are 
known. 

The Gluck and Monsigny operas are 
chiefly of interest as variant editions of full 
scores already in the Library. In the 
Landau Catalogue, both are cited as first 
editions, but this proves to be true only 
in the case of Gluck, as the Library’s copy 
bearing the Des Lauriers imprint is clearly 
subsequent to that of Lemarchand. On 
the other hand, the Library’s copy of 
Felix, published by Bailleux, is unques- 
tionably earlier than the Landau copy 
published by Des Lauriers. 


TABLATURES 


Balletti, Bernardino. IJntabolatvra de lavto di uarie 
sorte de balli nouamente data in luce. Libro primo. 
Venetia, Antonio Gardane, 1554. 50-47156 

Abundante, Giulio. IJntabolatvra di livto. De ogni 
sorte de balli, novamente ristampati. Libro primo. 
Venetia, Antonio Gardano, 1563. 50-47152 

Borrono, Pietro Paolo. La intabolatura de lavto di 
saltarelli, padovane, balli, fantasie et canzon francese, 
novamente posta in luce . . . Vinegia, Girolamo 
Scotto, 1563. 50-47155 

La intabolatvra de lavto de diversi avtori. Di Francesco 
da Milano. Di Alberto da Mantoua. Di Marco 
da Laquila. Di Io. Tacomo Albutio da Milano. 
Di Pietro Pauolo Borono da Milano . . . Nova- 
mente ristampata . . . Vinegia, Girolamo Scotto, 
1563. 50-47078 

Becchi, Antonio di. Libro primo d’intabvlatvra da 
levto . . . con alcuni balli, napolitane, madrigali, 
canzon francese, fantasie, recercari. Vinegia, 
Girolamo Scotto, 1568. 50-47154 

Schmidt, Bernhard. Einer neuen kunstlichen Tabu- 
latur auff Orgel und Instrument. wey Biicher . . . 
Strassburg, Getruckt bei B. Jobin, 1577. 

50-47036 


Barbetta, Giulio Cesare. Jntavolatura de livto; doue 
$t contiene padoane, arie, baletti, pass’e mezi, saltarelli, 
per ballar a la italiana & altre cose diletteuoli . . . 

50-47042 


Venetia, Angelo Gardano, 1585. 
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Milioni, Pietro. Vero e facil modo dimparare a 
sonare, et accordare da se medesimo la chitarra spag- 


nuola . . . nuouameute [sic] inuentati da Pietro 
Milioni et Lodovico Monte, compagni . . . Venetia, 
Giacomo Zini, 1678. 50-44316 


Mr. Carl Engel, while he was Chief of 
the Music Division, took a special interest 
in tablatures and drew up two lists of 
those which were then in the collection 
(Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the years 1928, pp. 126-29, and 1929, 
pp. 174-75). Sometime when space per- 
mits it would be interesting to compile a 
list of the tablatures scattered through 
subsequent reports, but for the present 
there is more than enough to say about 
these eight new ones. This is particularly 
true of the six lute tablatures, of which 
Eitner locates no more than one copy of 
each—of the first five, the Abundante ap- 
pears to be a unique copy of the 1563 
edition, and the only copies known of the 
other four are in the National Library in 
Vienna; the Barbetta is in the British 
Museum. 


These first five are all small oblong 
volumes bound together. Eitner in the 
Quellen-Lexikon says that Balletti was 
“ein bisher unbekannter Lautenist,” al- 
though to judge from his music he must 
at one time have been a skilled virtuoso. 
Abundante’s works, however, must have 
been more highly appreciated, since sev- 
eral of them were reprinted. Eitner at- 
tempted to split him into two composers, 
printing two articles in the Quellen-Lexikon 
under Giulio Abundante and Julio Abon- 
dante, but the distinction is probably not 
valid. In the Monatshefte fiir Musikge- 
schichte (VIII, pp. 119-21), Eitner described 
three of his lute books, the first of which 
was published by Gardane in 1536. The 
contents he gives agree exactly with those 
of the present edition. Yet on the earlier 
edition the composer’s name is given as 
*Tulio Abondante,” and on our copy as 
“Tvlio Abvndante,” and hence the vowel 
change is probably without significance. 


With the next two collections, we reach 
men of still wider reputation—Pietro 
Paolo Borrono and Francesco da Milano. 
Girolamo Scotto must have set out in the 
year 1563 to reprint the classic lute litera- 
ture of the first half of the century, from 
which period the first editions of both of 
these publications must stem. This is 
said in spite of the fact that Eitner locates 
no earlier editions of the Borrono, and 
although he enters the 1563 edition of the 
composite /ntabolatvra under Francesco da 
Milano, he carefully sequestered what 
must be the first edition of it under the 
name of the publisher, Antonio Casteliono 
of Milan (where, incidentally, will also 
be found the 1543 collection of Motetarvm 
cited above). Anton Schmid gives a fuller 
description of the tablature in his Ottaviano 
det Petrucci da Fossombrone (Vienna, 1845, 
p. 152). The Casteliono publication is 
larger than the present volume (42 pieces 
as against 19), but the title is very similar 
and the list of composers is identical in 
both books. Schmid does not give the 
titles composed by each man, but says 
that the volume contains ““Toccate, Fan- 
tasie, Saltarelli, Pauane, und andern Com- 
positionen.” Only the first category is 
missing in the present volume, which 
contains 11 Fantasias, 4 Saltarellos, 3 
Pavanas, and a piece called “Pescatore 
che va cantando.” 

Antonio di Becchi of Parma is again 
known only from this single collection, but 
fortunately it is the fullest and most varie- 
gated in contents of the group. It begins 
with six suites made of a Pass’e mezzo 
followed in five cases by a Saltarello and in 
the sixth by a Gagliarda, each movement 
presented in two or three alternate man- 
ners. After a group of miscellaneous num- 
bers, there are three more suites formed 
from a Pauana and La sua gagliarda. A 
Moresca and a piece called La Moretta are 
succeeded by arrangements of eleven songs, 
four madrigals, and five pieces with French 
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titles, and the collection closes with four 
Fantasias and five Recercare. 

A distinct change in pace comes with 
the next item by Bernard Schmidt, the 
elder.? Instead of being a small oblong 
volume, it is a tall folio; it is for organ in- 
stead of lute, and it is not quite so rare— 
Eitner lists eight copies. Also, the material 
included consists almost entirely of arrange- 
ments of vocal works by well-known com- 
posers, with only a few dances at the end 
of the second book to vary the pattern. 
The first volume is devoted to sacred 
works, of which 18 are by “Orlandi” 
(Orlando di Lassus), and one each by 
Crecquillon and Richafort; the second 
volume chiefly contains arrangements of 
French, German, and Italian secular songs, 
13 by “Orlandi,” two by Crecquillon, 
Jacobus Meilandus, and an anonymous 
composer, and one each by Zirler, Rogier, 
Clemens non Papa, Arcadelt, Berchem, 
Ferrabosco, Claudin, Godardum (God- 
dart), and Cyprien de Rore. 


Returning to the lute, Barbetta’s Jntavo- 
latera is a large, handsomely printed 
volume, the contents of which are system- 
atically arranged in groups of dance forms. 
Most of these are Italian in origin, except 
for one section entitled “‘Baletti de diverse 
nationi” which includes dances from 
Russia, England, France, and Poland. 
The last volume in this group of tablatures 
is a late edition of a work which is one of 
the most frequently published methods for 
the Spanish guitar. According to Eitner, 
the Vero e facil mode may have been first 
issued as early as 1620, and he lists seven 
subsequent editions, including the one for 
1678 (with copies in the British Museum 
and at Modena), but he omits an edition 
of 1684 which is represented by a copy al- 
ready in the Library. No doubt others 
have also been missed. 


2 The Library already had a copy of his son’s 
Tabulature Buch (Strassburg, 1607); this was listed 
in the Annual Report for 1928. 
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ScORES FOR VOICES 


Radesca di Foggia, Enrico. Canzonette, madrigali 
& arie alla romana, a due voci, per cantare, & sonare 
con tl chitarone d spinetta. 2 vols. Milano, Herede 
di S. Tini, & F. Lomazzo, 1605-06. 50-44328 

Peri, Jacopo. Le varie movsiche del signor Iacopo Peri 
a una, dve ¢ tre voci . . . Firenze, C. Marescotti, 
1609. 50-44988 

Cesana, Bartolomeo. Mosiche a una, doi et tre voci; 
per cantare et sonare con chitaroni . . . Venetia, 
Herede di A. Gardano, 1613. 50-44648 

Stefani, Giovanni. Affetti amorosi; canzonette ad vna 


voce sola poste in musica da diuersi autori . . . Noua- 
mente in questa 3. impressione  ristampate. 
Venetia, A. Vincenti, 1621. 50-44649 


Rontani, Raffaello. Le varie mosiche di Raffaello 
Rontani; a una, et dve voci, per cantare nel cimbalo, o 
in altri stromenti simili. Libro Sesto. Opera Vnde- 
cima. Roma, G. B. Robletti, 1622. 50-44329 

Silvestris, Florido de. Artette di musica, a una e dve 
voct, di eccellentissimi autori. Bracciano, Andrea 
Fei, ad instanza di G. D. Franzini, 1646. 

50-44314 

Bacilly, Bénigne de. Premier[—second] livre d’airs 
spirituels. Nouv. éd. Paris, C. Ballard, 1693- 
1703. 50-44981 

Magini, Francesco. Solfeggiamenti a dve voci. Op. 
7. Roma, Per il Mascardi, 1703. 50-44643 

Bellinzani, Paolo Benedetto. Duetti da camera. 
Opera quinta, Pesaro, Stamperia Gavelli, 1726. 

50-44645 

Bach, C. P. E. Herrn Professor Gellerts geistliche 
Oden und Lieder . . . Zweyte Auflage. Berlin, 
Gedruckt und zu finden bey G. L. Winter, 
1759. 50-43819 

Herrn Professor Gellerts Oden und Lieder nebst einigen 
Fabeln . . . Auf das Clavier in die Musik gesetzt 
von berlinischen Tonkiinstlern. Lepzig [sic] J. G. I. 
Breitkopf, 1759. 50-47043 

Gruber, Georg Wilhelm. Des Herrn Gottfried 
August Biirgers Gedichte fiir das Klavier und die 
Singstimme . . . Erste Sammlung. Niirnberg, 
auf Kosten des Verfassers, 1780. 50-44650 


A rather large segment at the beginning 
of this group helps to document the im- 
portant shift from polyphonic’ to homo- 
phonic music which took place early in the 
seventeenth century. The inherent im- 
portance of these works is greatly enhanced 
by their extreme rarity, but since Emil 
Vogel described them far more fully in his 
Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen Vocal- 
mustk italiens than can possibly be done 
here, it seems only sensible to refer the 
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reader to Vogel. Unfortunately he did 
not know of the Landau copies of the two 
books by Radesca di Foggia, but he entered 
the first from the copy in Bologna—the 
only other copy known—and although the 
Landau copy of the 1606 edition of the 
second book seems to be unique, its con- 
tents are the same as those of the 1616 
edition. For the remainder, the Vogel 
entries will probably be adequate for most 
purposes, and only the number of copies 
known to Vogel need be entered here: 
Peri, 3 [II, pp. 66-7, six copies including 
the Landau copy]; Cesana [his only publi- 
cation, I, p. 163, Brussels (B. r.) and the 
Landau copy]; Stefani [entered as Samml. 
1621°, II, p. 509, with the contents given 
under Samml. 16187; the Landau copy 
was missed, and the only one located is 
in Bologna]; Rontani, 9 [II, p. 141, with 
copies in London, Crespano, and this one 
in Florence]; Silvestris [entered as Samm. 
1646', II, p. 515, this copy again being 
the only one given]. Incidentally, when 
Professor Alfred Einstein revised Vogel’s 
section of ““Sammlungen” for the quarterly 
journal of the Music Library Association, 
Notes, he reported no additional copies of 
the Stefani and Silvestris (see issues for 
June and September 1948). 

So far as is known, a reasonably complete 
bibliography of the numerous collections, 
sacred and very secular, of Bénigne de 
Bacilly has not yet been compiled, and 
until it is, there is little to be said about 
this edition of his extremely popular Airs 
spirituels except that it seems to be a rather 
late and abbreviated edition of the collec- 
tion published in 1682. Bellinzani’s Duetti, 
on the other hand, is in all ways a more 
striking publication. According to a note 
in the Sammelbande der IMG (Jg. 15, 1913- 
14, pp. 579-90), he was a “‘valente e 
fecondissimo compositore,’”” whose works 
remain largely in manuscript. If he always 
insisted on having them published in so 
elaborate a form as the present one, it is 
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not difficult to see why they remained 
unpublished. The volume is an excep- 
tionally tall folio (41 cm.), printed on 
heavy paper which is still quite white. 
The title page is printed in red and black 
and has a finely engraved vignette. 
*Duetti da Camera,” however, does not 
describe very adequately the contents, 
which actually consist of twelve cantatas, 
depicting a crucial moment in the lives 
of such personages as “‘Galatea ed Aci,” 
“Bacco ed Arianna,” or ‘Marcantonio e 
Cleopatra.” Each work does begin and 
end with a duet, but solo numbers in dia- 
logue form intervene, giving the impression 
more of a scena. 

Finally, the last three items were grouped 
together at the Sotheby sale in a single 
lot, with the Bach and Gruber separately 
described, and the third item tossed in 
simply as “and another.” The C. P. E. 
Bach collection, probably his most impor- 
tant set of songs, was already represented 
in the Library by the first (1758), fourth 
(1771), and fifth (1784) editions, and this 
sale seemed to present a good opportunity 
to start filling in the gap. The Burger 
Sammlung was obviously of less importance, 
although a paragraph is usually devoted 
to it in histories of the German Lied. There 
was considerable surprise and pleasure, 
however, when the identity of the third 
item (Herrn Professor Gellerts Oden und 
Lieder) was established. The date had been 
carefully removed from the paper in the 
present copy, and the Sotheby cataloger 
apparently did not realize that it was one 
of the earlier (and exceptionally rare) pub- 
lications printed from the newly devised 
movable type invented by J. G. I. Breit- 
kopf in 1756 (cf. Oskar von Hase, Breitkopf 
& Hartel, Gedenkschrift und Arbeitsbericht, 4. 
Aufl., 1917, I, pp. 87-91). Although not 
quite a Breitkopf “incunabulum,” this 
item which is set to music by unidentified 
Berlin composers is still the most interesting 
in the lot. 
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SCORES FOR INSTRUMENTS 


Vitali, Giovanni Battista. Artifictt mvsicali ne qvali 
si contengono canoni in diverse maniere . . . Op. 73. 
Modana, Per gli eredi Cassiani, 1689. 

50—47044 

Sonate per camera a violino 2 violoncello, di vari 
avtort. [Bologna? ca. 1690]. 50-44983 

Burnett, William. The Valentine, Containing Six 
Country Dances and Six Cottillions ,sic) . . . with 
Their Proper Figures. {London] To be had of 
the Author [ca. 1782]. 50-44323 

Mozart, J. C. Wolfgang Amadeus. Rondeau pour 
le forte-piano, ou clavecin. [K. 511] Vienne, Fr. 


A. Hoffmeister [ca. 1789]. 50-44644 
Clarchies, Louis Julien. Recueil de contre-danses 
et walzes. Paris, Frere [179-?]. 50-44987 


Joly, J. C. Recueil de quatre quadrilles de nouvelles 
Paris, Frere [179-?]. 50-44986 

This much smaller instrumental section 
calls for less comment. A first edition of 
a piece by Mozart that is in every pianist’s 
repertoire needs none, and about the only 
thing that can be said regarding the three 
small dance collections which isn’t alto- 
gether obvious is that Clarchies was a 
native of this side of the Atlantic, having 
been born in Curagao in 1769. This 
leaves only the first two publications to 
discuss. 

Vitali would seem to be a good name for 
a musician to have had in Italy. Giovanni 
Battista, although primarily a composer of 
instrumental music (in contradistinction 
to the somewhat earlier Filippo, who wrote 
vocal music almost entirely), is neverthe- 
less not the Tommaso Antonio Vitali of 
the famous ‘‘Ciaccona.”” He was a far 
more productive chamber music composer 
than the latter, however, and his book 
makes a particularly suitable addition to 
the collection of a library that has done so 
much for the cause of chamber music. 
The work lives up thoroughly to the 
‘‘Artificii” of its title, since it not only in- 
cludes many canons of all sorts and de- 
grees, but also includes such things as a 
trio with the three instruments playing in 
different rhythms, and a duo with the 
violin playing in G flat and the cello in 


contre-danses. 
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The Sonate per camera [see illustration] is as 
charming an item as one could hope to 
find. Around the end of the seventeenth 
century, ten composers of Bologna wrote 
twelve small sonatas or suites for violin 
and violoncello, and Carlo Antonio Buffa- 
gnotti engraved a separate leaf for each 
instrument for each sonata (plus a cover 
engraving). ‘The music is presented in a 
panel which is worked into a spirited and 
sometimes amusing design; when the panel 
is made to slope, the music does so like- 
wise, with striking effects in perspective. 
Giuseppe Aldrovandini and Giuseppe 
Torelli are the two composers who were 
called upon for a double contribution, and 
a list of the others will be found in Eitner’s 
Bibliographie under 1700a, p. 294. The 
publication is of extreme rarity with only 
one other complete copy known—and that 
one was in Berlin. 


Sonc AND Hymn Books 


La pievse alovette avec son tirelire . . . Valencienne, 
Impr. de I. Vervliet, 1619-21 [2 vols.; Landau, 
I, pp. 536-7, under La Cauchie]. 50-47080 


Rist, Johannes. Neuer himlischer Lieder . . . Liine- 
burg, Sterne, 1651 [50-47032]; Sabbahtische 
Seelenlust . . . Liineburg, Sterne, 1651 [27- 
20858, copy 2]; Frommer und Gottseliger Christen 
alltdgliche Hauszmusik . . . Liineburg, Stern, 
1654 [50-47395]; Neue musikalische Fest-Andach- 
ten . . . Liimeburg, Sterne, 1655 [50-47031]; 
Neue musikalische Katechismus . . . Liineburg, 
Sterne, 1656 [50-47034]; Himlische Lieder 
Liineburg, Sterne, 1658 [27-20859, copy 2]; 
Neue musikalische Kreutz-, Trost-, Lob-, und Dank- 
schuhle Liineburg, Sterne, 1659 [50- 
47396]; Neue hoch-heilige Passtons-Andachten .. . 
Hamburg, J. Nauman, 1664 [50-47030]. 


Casini, Giovanni Maria. Canzonette spirituali divise 
in tre parti ... Firenze,... per P. A. Bri- 
gonei, 1703. 50-44318 


Coferati, Matteo. Colletta di laude spirituali, di pid 
devoti avtori sopra Varie correnti . . . Firenze, 


Stamperia di C. Bindi, 1706. 50-44985 


Corona di sacre canzoni o lavde spiritvali di piv divoti 
avtori; jn questa 3. impressione notabilmente accre- 
sciute di materie & arie nuove . . 
Bindi, per il Carlieri, 1710. 


. Firenze, Da C. 
50-44326 
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SONATE PER CAMERA 


From the 
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SOPRA IL VERO MODODI SONAR ORGANI, 
EB1 {STROMENTI DA PENNA, 


DEL RP GIROLAMO DIRVTA$ 
PERVGINO, 
Dell’ ordine de’ Frati Minori Conu, di San Francefco 


JORGANISTA DEL DVOMO 
DI CHIOGGIA, 


Nel quale facilmente , & prefto s'impara di conofcere fepra 1a Taftatura i! luogo di 
ciafcuna parte , & come nel Diminuire fi deueno portar le mani, & il modo d’in 
rendere la Intauolatura; prowando la ueritd,& neceffita delle fue Regole, con le 
Toccate di diverfi eccellenti Organiti, pofte nel fine del Libro. 


Opers nuowamente ritrouata, utils {fima, &/ nece/Jaria 4 Profeffors d’Organo, 
a CON PRIVILEGIO. 
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Title page of the rare 1593 edition of Diruta’s 11 TRANSILVANO. Formerly in the Landau library. 
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Patrignani, Giuseppe Antonio. Sacri trattenimenti 
di canto e suono di Presepio Presepi ypseud.) sopra 
i misterj della s. infanzia di Gest Bambino, in questa 
quarta impressione di canzonette e arie nuove dall 
autore accresciuti. .. Firenze, Stamperia di 
M. Nestenus, 1722. 50-44982 

Raccolta di laudi spirituali per divoto trattenimento delle 
religiose, coll’aggiunta della parafrasi de’ sette Salmi 
penitenziali. Firenze, B. Paperini, 1731. 

50-44313 


It is difficult to describe briefly books 
such as these. On the average, they con- 
tain 450 pages packed with songs of 
many types, some for one voice but many 
for anything up to four voices. In some 
instances the songs were written specifi- 
cally for the collection of which they are 
a part, but in general they are selected from 
various sources, or, as in La pieuse alouette, 
the compiler has supplied new words for 
an “air mondain.” The books were tre- 
mendously popular in their time, as a 
glance at Eitner’s list of the various com- 
pilations by Rist will show only too clearly. 
When musicologists come to realize more 
fully that a sociological history of music 
is a necessity before any real understand- 
ing of the art is possible, then these books 
will have to be given a far greater share of 
attention. Until that day comes, how- 
ever, it will perhaps be sufficient to say 
that the books are here, and that they 
contain all sorts of interesting material. 


EarLY Booxs on Music 


Gaffurio, Franchino. Practica musicae utriusque 
cantus... ([Brixiae, Impressa per Bernardinum 
Misintam de Papia; sumptu & impensa Angeli 
Britannici, 1502). 50-44327 

Bonaventura da Brescia. Regula musice plane. 
[Venetia, Impresso per G. de Rusconi, 1518]. 

50-44317 

Aaron, Pietro. Thoscannello de la mvsica . ‘ 

[Vinegia, Impressa per B. et M. de Vitali, 1523]. 
50-44330 


Rhaw, Georg. Enchiridion vtrivsquve mvsicae practicae. 
Ex varijs musicorum libris congestum. VViteber[gae, 
1532]; 2nd vol.: Enchiridion mvsicae mensvralis. 
1532. 50-44321 


Ganassi, Silvestro, dal Fontego. Regola rvbertina; 
regola che insegna sonar de uiola darcho tastada. 
[Venetia, 1542]; 2nd vol.: Lettione seconda pur 
della prattica di sonare il violone darco da tasti. 


[1543]. 50-47158 
Compedium musices confectu ad faciloré instructioné 
cantum chorale discentiu ... Venetijs [Apud 


Petru Liechtenstein] 1549. 50-44647 
Zarlino, Gioseffo. Le istitvtioni harmoniche; nelle 
quali; oltra le materie appartenenti alla musica .. . 
Venetia, F. Senese, 1562. 50-—43826 
Lossius, Lucas. Erotemata muvsicae practicae .. . 
Noribergae, In Officina T. Gerlatzeni, 1570. 
50-46449 
Diruta, Girolamo. JI Transilvano; dialogo sopra il 
vero modo di sonar organi et istromenti da penna. . 
Opera nuouamente ritrouata, vtilissima, & necessaria 
a professori d’organo. Con privilegio. In Venetia, 
Appresso Giacomo Vincenti, M.D.XCIII. 
50-47035 
Brunelli, Antonio. Regole, et dichiarationi di alcvni 
contrappunti doppii vtili alli stvdiosi dea musica... 


Firenze, C. Marescotti, 1610. 50-44320 
Magone, Giovanni Battista. Ghirlanda mosicale; in 
cut st scorge leccellenza della musica . . . Opranuoua, 


ma dotta, diletteuole, vaga, © utile a ciascuno, © in 
particolar’ al musico, e cantore. Pavia, G. Negri, 


1615. 50-47153 
Scorpione, Domenico. Istrozioni corali... Op. 7. 
Benevento, Stamperia Arcivescovile, 1702. 
50-43830 


Tettamanzi, Fabricio. Breve metodo per fondata- 
mente, e can facilita apprendere il canto fermo. 
Diviso in tre libri... Milano, Stampe degl’Ag- 


nelli, 1706. 50-43828 
Gasparini, Francesco. L’armonico pratico el cim- 
balo . . . Terza impressione. Venezia, A. 
Bortoli, 1729. 50-43827 


Manni, Domenico Maria. Della disciplina del 
canto ecclesiastico antico. Firenze, Stamperia di 
G. B. Stecchi, 1756. 50-43829 

Mancini, Giovanni Battista. Riflessioni pratiche sul 
canto figurato. Riv., corr.,ed aumentate. 3. ed. 
Milano, G. Galeazzi, 1777. 50-44324 

Zulatti, Giovanni Francesco. Della forza della 
musica; nelle passioni, net costumi, e nelle malattie, e 
dell’uso medico del ballo; discorso. Venezia, L. 
Baseggio, 1787. 50-43831 

Mozart, Leopold. Griindliche Violinschule, mit vier 
Kupfertafeln und einer Tabelle. Vierte Auflage. 
Frankfurt und Leipzig [n. p.] 1791. 50-44319 

Panerai, Vincenzio. Princifj di musica teorico- 
pratict. Firenze, G. G. Chiari fea. 1810}. 

50-47150 

















Of all the types of musical materials in 
the Landau collection, the early books on 
music would probably give a music biblio- 
phile as much genuine satisfaction as any. 
The point is substantiated by one simple 
fact. The Library’s collection of early 
books on music is already so extensive that 
it has been some time since it was possible 
to find more than an occasional new vol- 
ume or alternate edition to add to it. 
That nineteen books not already repre- 
sented here could be culled from the 
Baron’s library should be more than ade- 
quate testimony to its remarkable value. 

Four books will add new names to the 
next edition of the Catalogue of Early Books 
on Music—Brunelli, Magone, Manni, and 
Zulatti— and a fifth will add a new title, 
Scorpione’s Istrvzioni corali, Op. 7. They 
are not names that will be familiar to all 
musicologists, since each of the first four 
authors wrote only a single book which was 
published in a single edition. Eitner, how- 
ever, locates only from one to three copies 
of any of them, and we are fortunate now 
to have a copy in this country. 

For the most part, the other volumes 
help to complete series of editions which 
were already started. In a few instances, 
they complete a series. For example, the 
1502 edition of Gaffurio’s Practica musicae 
fills the last remaining gap in a collection 
containing all his works in all their known 
editions. This ideal state of perfection, 
however, is still only a shining goal in most 
instances, although it is not a too distant 
goal when it concerns all the known edi- 
tions of a single work. In the case of 
Leopold Mozart’s Violinschule, the Library 
already had the four original and official 
editions issued by Lotter in Augsburg in 
1756, 1770, 1787, and 1800, and this new 
1791 volume with no publisher given is a 
variant fourth edition, quite possibly 
pirated. Any reader who is so inclined 
can easily check the Catalogue of Early 
Books, its Supplement, and some standard 
bibliography such as Eitner’s Quellen- 
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Lexikon to find the degree of completeness 
in other instances. It should be sufficient 
to say here that with regard to the “Com- 
pendium musices,”’ Zarlino, Tettamanzi, 
Gasparini, Mancini, and Panerai, the 
series are approaching completion; half 
the road is traversed with Pietro Aaron’s 
Toscanello; and it is only with the innum- 
erable editions of Bonaventura and Georg 
Rhaw that there seems to be no possibility 
of—or reason for—completing the full 
series. 

Finally, there are two works that deserve 
very special mention. The first is the rare 
Regola Rvbertina by Silvestro Ganassi, in 
two parts. The Library already had a 
copy of Ganassi’s method for the flute, 
Opera intitulata Fontegara, and these two 
string methods now complete its collection 
of all the methods by Ganassi known to 
survive. Information on such early instru- 
mental techniques is extremely scarce, and 
according to Max Schneider’s introduction 
to his elaborate photographic reproduction 
of the Regola Rubertina (Kistner & Siegel, 
1924), Ganassi’s explanation of how the 
viola da gamba was played is to be pre- 
ferred to that of Lanfranco (1533) and 
Ortiz (1553). This inherent importance 
in combination with the extreme rarity of 
the work—only two copies of the first 
part and four of the second are known to 
survive—makes the volume easily one of 
the choicest of the Landau acquisitions. 

The last book, the 1593 edition of 
Girolamo Diruta’s J/ Transilvano, one of 
the earliest and most important of the 
organ methods, is even rarer. Indeed, in 
his article in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft (Jg. 8, 1892, p. 315), 
Carl Krebs discusses the possibility of its 
very existence. There are various biblio- 
graphical references to this 1593 edition, 
but the more careful modern scholars have 
either limited their citations to the 1597 
edition (which is itself extremely scarce) 
or, like Krebs, have predicated the exist- 
ence of an earlier edition on the fact that 
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its dated preface is reprinted with the 
original date in subsequent editions. 
Actually, there was one bibliographical 
reference which might have settled the 
argument at any time during the last forty 
years. In the Supplement by Sbaraglia 
to Wadding’s Scriptores ordinis minorum, 
Ed. nova, pars 1 (Rome, 1908), p. 364, 
there is a transcription of the title page of 
the 1593 edition taken from the copy in 
the Biblioteca Lancisiana in Rome. 
Possibly because that library specializes 
in medicine and anatomy, musicians in 
general have had no knowledge of its 


ownership of this copy, and it thus becomes 
a special pleasure to say not only that there 
is a 1593 edition of Diruta’s famous book, 
but that one of the two known copies is in 
the Library of Congress. [See illustration. ] 

It should not be difficult to see why the 
acquisition of such outstanding works as 
these from the library of Baron Horace de 
Landau is of major significance in the 
history of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress. 


RIcHARD S. HILt 
Reference Librarian, Music Diwision 




















The Papers of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright 


N MAY 5, 1949, with the signing 
() of an Instrument of Gift by Messrs. 

Harold S. Miller and Harold W. 
Steeper, executors of the estate of Orville 
Wright, and by the Librarian of Congress, 
the American people came into the posses- 
sion of a unique, comprehensive record of 
the culminating chapter in the saga of 
man’s quest of flight—the papers of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. In announcing this 
acquisition to the public, the Library 
stated: “The Wright name has no peer in 
aviation. All subsequent development of 
the airplane stems from the conquest of 
the air by the famous brothers, definitively 
accomplished in the epochal event at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903. 
Discovering by original scientific experi- 
mentation the principles necessary to suc- 
cess, the Wright brothers not only de- 
signed, constructed, and __ personally 
operated the first power-driven, heavier- 
than-air machine to achieve free, con- 
trolled, and sustained flight, but also, 
through their efforts as builders and avia- 
tors, worked consistently and significantly 
to make aviation a practical reality in 
the United States and throughout the 
world.” That account might have added 
that these papers of the celebrated sons of 
Dayton, from the mere fact of being theirs 
and with no reference to their intrinsic 
worth, would form the true cornerstone of 
the collection of aeronautical manuscripts 
which had been accumulating in the 
national library for twenty years. 
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STORY OF THE ACQUISITION 


The acquisition of the Wright Papers has 
a long and not uncomplicated history. 
When Wilbur Wright died with tragic 
suddenness on May 30, 1912, his brother 
Orville became the executor and sole bene- 
ficiary of the residue of his estate, which 
included his papers. In thus nominating 
his younger brother it is clear that Wilbur 
was intentionally casting the whole mantle 
of their great achievement on one “who 
has been associated with me in all the hopes 
and labors both of childhood and man- 
hood, and who, I am sure, will use the 
property in very much the same manner 
as we would use it together in case we 
would both survive until old age.” In 
every way, Orville Wright proved equal 
to the trust and faithfully discharged it 
throughout the nearly thirty-six years of 
his survivorship. 

The first original Wright Papers came 
into the Library of Congress in 1931 with 
the purchase of the Tissandier Collection, 
a wonderfully rich but exasperatingly dif- 
fuse corpus of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and other aeronautical memora- 
bilia dating back to the mid-eighteenth 
century and continuing through the open- 
ing decades of the twentieth. The Wright 
items thus acquired were so few and so 
inconspicuous among the mass of other 
materials that they received no notice at 
the time and have scarcely been noticed 


since then. 
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More important Wright materials soon 
appeared in greater volume from another 
quarter. The next year, 1932, the Misses 
Elizabeth and Octavia Chanute presented 
to the Library the bulk of the correspond- 
ence of their father, Octave Chanute, patri- 
arch of American aviation pioneers, friend 
and encourager of the Wrights. In this 
extensive collection there was naturally a 
considerable number of original letters 
written to Chanute by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright during the period March 1900 to 
May 1910. A few months after the receipt 
of this singularly important acquisition, 
the then Chief of the Aeronautics Division, 
Dr. Albert F. Zahm, wrote Orville inform- 
ing him of the transaction and inviting 
him to inspect the Library’s facilities for 
preserving historical materials whether 
confidential or public in nature. Dr. Zahm 
added candidly but perhaps unnecessarily 
that, at the desire of the Chanute sisters, 
their father’s correspondence was being 
transcribed and arranged for eventual pub- 
lication if the relatives of the correspond- 
ents offered no objection. It looked as if 
Dr. Zahm were sounding out Orville both 
as to his willingness to allow Wright letters 
to appear in an edition of Chanute’s 
writings and the possibility of his consid- 
ering the Library of Congress as a final 
repository for the main body of the Wright 
records in his hands. 

Whatever the intention of this letter, it 
set in motion a train of events which were 
not entirely happy. Orville Wright’s pro- 
tective instincts, more than his interest, 
were aroused, and for several years he 
carried on with the Library an animated 
correspondence directed toward the re- 
covery of a “missing” letter from Wilbur 
appraising the aeronautical work of S. P. 
Langley. Actually the letter was misfiled 
in the Chanute papers because Chanute 
had inadvertently misdated his reply, but 
the Library did not discover the mistake 
for some time, and relations with Orville 
Wright deteriorated. 


As for disposing of the correspondence 
and papers still in his hands, Orville 
Wright had apparently decided to defer 
that problem until after his death, when 
a dispassionate solution could be made. 
On June 21, 1937, Orville put his signa- 
ture to his definitive Last Will and Testa- 
ment, “Item Nine” of which read: “I 
authorize my Executors to give my aero- 
nautical library and my files of corre- 
spondence and all other papers now con- 
tained in my laboratory at 15 North 
Broadway, Dayton, Ohio, to whatever 
institution or institutions [they] in their 
best judgment may deem proper.” At 
that moment, the Library of Congress 
might not have stood high on any list of 
his choosing, but like the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences and the Smith- 
sonian Institution it was at least a possi- 
bility. With regard to allowing others to 
have access to Wright materials not in 
his possession but in which he owned the 
literary rights, his attitude was one of 
resolute opposition to writings and writers 
personally unacceptable to him on account 
of their manifest hostility, lack of qualifi- 
cations, or apparent self-interest. More- 
over he had for many years been urged 
by publishers—among them Harper Broth- 
ers and Doubleday & Company—to write 
a book of his own, and he had not com- 
pletely renounced the idea. He contri- 
buted to the Encyclopaedia Britannica a 
sketch of Wilbur’s career, and he con- 
sidered that the autobiographical articles 
he prepared for U.S. Air Services magazine 
at sundry times were preliminary to a 
more elaborate work. Certainly before 
the publication of the authorized biography 
by Fred C. Kelly, The Wright Brothers, in 
1943, he had never abandoned the project 
of producing his own memoirs. 

The break between Orville Wright and 
the Library was not a hostile one, how- 
ever. Meanwhile, the Second World War, 
marked by remarkable strides in aeronaut- 
ical science and in the projection of air 
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power, intervened. Two years after it 
was over, efforts were made to close the 
gap and renew relationships. The way 
was paved, in part, by Earl N. Findley, 
editor of U. S. Air Services, and by Fred C. 
Kelly, official biographer of the Wrights, 
who did some of the research on his book 
in the Library in the early days of the war. 
Then, on May 6, 1947, the Librarian 
addressed a friendly message to Orville 
Wright and asked if the Chief of the 
Aeronautics Division might call on him 
at Hawthorn Hill when he was next in 
Dayton. On May 14, Orville replied that 
he would be in Washington the following 
week and would try to communicate with 
the Aeronautics Division at that time. A 
first meeting, at which pleasant relation- 
ships were established, took place at a 
luncheon on May 21; and a second inter- 
view followed at Orville Wright’s office in 
Dayton on September 19, 1947. Com- 
plete rapprochement was definitely in 
view when, on January 30, 1948, news 
was received that Orville Wright was 
dead. 

On the advice of close friends of Orville 
Wright, including Miss Mabel Beck who 
had long been his confidential secretary, 
the Library began at once to make repre- 
sentations to the executors of the Wright 
estate concerning its interest in acquiring 
the Wright Papers. These were favorably 
received, and more detailed negotiations 
were soon entered into. Under the Will, 
the executors, Messrs. Harold S. Miller 
and Harold W. Steeper, had full discretion 
to act, but having the advantage of being 
related to Orville Wright through mar- 
riage, they were also ina position to know 
his mind at the time of his death and were 
aware that he had ultimately favored the 
Library of Congress as the final repository 
for his and his brother’s correspondence 
and related papers. Basic agreements 
were reached at a conference in Dayton on 
August 4, 1948; but at that time it was 
recognized that, as the immediate avail- 
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ability of the Wright Papers was necessary 
to settle the estate, the actual transfer 
could not take place before April or May 
1949. This gave ample opportunity for 
full consideration by all concerned of the 
conditions to be attached to the gift. 

A matter of considerable interest and 
future importance was brought forward by 
Mr. Miller in a letter of October 1, 1948: 


We have had a growing feeling that before the 
papers, documents, and other data in Orville 
Wright’s private files are made available in any 
public way at all, it would be very desirable to 
have this material properly compiled and pub- 
lished in a comprehensive record of the Wright 
Brothers and their work. That would be a size- 
able undertaking, of course, but I’m sure you 
agree that such publication would have unusual 
historical importance, whether or not it appealed 
to general readers. More important still, it would 
forestall the possible misuse of any of the material 
or distortion of the truth by careless or unscrupu- 
lous writers in the future. Since we know that 
Orville Wright himself had long been concerned 
with these various possibilities we naturally feel 
a considerable responsibility in the matter. 


This desire of the executors, in which the 
Wright heirs concurred, was the only 
considerable addition to the original basis 
of agreement, and in the end this was 
without excessive difficulty worked into 
the Instrument of Gift though it was also 
the subject of a separate transaction which 
will be discussed below. A pre-final draft 
of the Instrument was ready on March 31, 
1949. The completed version, as signed 
by the Wright executors and the Librarian 
of Congress, is given as the definitive 
record of the acquisition of the papers of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright: 


INSTRUMENT OF GIFT 


We, the undersigned, Harold S. Miller and 
Harold W. Steeper (hereinafter called the “‘exec- 
utors”), as executors of the estate of the late 
Orville Wright, and as authorized in Item Nine 
of his Last Will and Testament, give to the United 
States of America to be deposited in the Library 
of Congress and administered therein by the 
authorities thereof, all the papers (including 
photographic negatives and other related materi- 
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als) of the late Orville Wright and such papers 
of his brother Wilbur Wright as were part of the 
estate of Orville Wright at the time of his death, 
subject to the following conditions: 

(1) It is our purpose in placing these papers in 
the Library of Congress to make them fully and 
freely available to qualified scholars engaged in 
serious research and at the same time to protect 
the papers against improper use and exploitation, 
all in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(2) Until January 1, 1960, access to the papers 
shall be given to qualified scholars undertaking 
serious research who have been approved by the 
executors or the surviving executor of the estate 
of Orville Wright. In the event of the death of 
both executors prior to January 1, 1960, the near- 
est of kin of Orville Wright shall designate a 
representative to act in their stead. Thereafter 
access to all of the papers may be given with the 
approval of the Librarian of Congress or his 
designated representative to any qualified scholar 
undertaking serious research. 

(3) It is the hope of the executors of the estate 
of Orville Wright to arrange for the publication 
of selections from the personal papers of Orville 
and Wilbur Wright to form a documentary history 
of their career in aviation. In order to assist in 
this undertaking, the Library of Congress agrees 
to provide the executors of Orville Wright, or an 
editor designated and approved by them, free 
access to all papers hereby transferred to the 
Library of Congress and to provide the executors, 
or an editor designated or approved by them, at 
any time prior to January 1, 1960, with satis- 
factory reproductions in the form of photostats or 
enlargements from microfilm of any works to 
which they have the literary rights, not to exceed 
in number a total of two thousand pages from the 
collection. 

(4) Until January 1, 1960, the Librarian of 
Congress will not, without the permission of the 
executors or the surviving executor (or, in the 
event of the prior death of both executors, of 
the representative referred tq in paragraph (2) 
of this instrument), make available to any other 
person a photographic reproduction of any of the 
unpublished writings of Orville Wright or Wilbur 
Wright in this collection. 


(5) The executors hereby make a dedication to 
the public of all literary rights in the unpublished 
letters and other works in this collection, which 
are a part of the estate of Orville Wright, which 
dedication is to be effective on and after January 
1, 1960. 

(6) The Library of Congress shall undertake to 
place the collection in order and make it conven- 
iently available for use subject to the restrictions 
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set forth above, promptly following its receipt 
at the Library of Congress. 

(7) The Library of Congress shall bear the 
expense of packing and shipping the papers from 
Dayton, Ohio, to the Library of Congress. 


Harotp S. MILLER 
Haroip W. STEEPER 
Executors of the estate of Orville Wright, Deceased 


Accepted by: 
LutHER H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 
Dated May 5, 1949 


CONTENTS OF THE COLLECTION 


In accordance with this Instrument of 
Gift, the personal papers of Wilbur (1867- 
1912) and Orville (1871-1948) Wright 
were received in the Library on May 27, 
1949. On removal from the packing 
boxes in which they were shipped from 
Dayton, the papers, which are estimated 
to number 30,000 pieces of manuscript 
material and to occupy 22 cubic feet of 
space, were placed in 68 document con- 
tainers, maintaining the arrangement in 
which they were kept by or for Orville 
Wright and as modified by the executors 
of the Wright estate. No lists or indexes 
are known to exist, but the earliest of the 
papers appears to be dated 1881, the 
most recent 1948. 

Correspondence, 1881-1948. The first cate- 
gory under this main heading may be 
referred to as “‘“General Correspondence”’ 
and represents the most diffuse and pos- 
sibly the least important material of the 
collection. It consists of letters received 
and sent (1907-48), arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with a carbon copy of the reply 
usually attached to the incoming letter. 
The executors divided these letters into 
three groups: “In” (folders with green 
labels), to indicate that they considered the 
materials useful to the publication project 
specified in Par. 3 of the Instrument; 
*‘Doubtful” (folders with yellow labels), 
to denote only probable usefulness; and 
*Out” (folders with red labels), for papers 
screened out as being of little or no worth 
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for publication purposes. This arrange- 
ment means that there are three folders, 
instead of one, for each letter of the alpha- 
bet, but as they remain adjacent to each 
other, there is in effect only a single 
alphabet. 

A few references will illustrate the type 
of material in the ‘‘General Correspond- 
ence,’ which is contained in Boxes 1 to 
22 and is thus easily the bulkiest category 
of the entire collection. In Box 1, under 
“A,” is correspondence of 1908-09 with 
Heinrich translated the 
Wrights’ Century Magazine article and used 
it as material for a book published in 
German in 1909. In Box 2, under “A,” 
are letters exchanged with General H. H. 
Arnold from 1919 to 1947. In Box 3 a 
letter from Sefton Brancker, of the British 
Air Ministry, which is dated February 21, 
1928, announces the arrival in England 
of the Wrights’ Kitty Hawk airplane. In 
the same box, under date of February 24, 
1926, Admiral Richard E. Byrd consults 
Orville Wright in connection with the 
forthcoming to Antarctica. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in Box 4, invites 


Adams who 


expedition 


Orville to be a guest at a dinner closing 
the Fifth Public Conference of Major 
Industries. Correspondence with various 
publishing houses appears in Boxes 9 and 
10—Harper Brothers, Harcourt, Brace, 
and Houghton Mifflin—in connection 
with the possible publication of Orville 
Alfred Hildebrandt, 
whose aeronautical materials are also in 
the Library of Congress, is represented in 
Box 9. Later on appears the official 
acceptance of Kaiser Wilhelm II of an 
invitation to a demonstration flight by 
Wilbur Wright on October 15, 1909. 

A second category of the correspondence 
is the so-called “‘Inactive File’? contained 
in seven boxes and consisting principally 
of letters received (1907-48). These mate- 
rials, originally part of the “‘General Cor- 
respondence,” are said to have been with- 
drawn because of their bulk, the death of 


Wright’s memoirs. 
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the correspondent, or the inactive status 
of the correspondence. Again the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical and there has been a 
partial subdivision into the “In,” “Out,” 
and ‘Doubtful’? groups described above. 

A file of particular interest for the light 
it sheds on the personal relationships of 
Wilbur Wright is that containing the cor- 
respondence with Léon Bollée, a French 
automobile manufacturer of Le Mans, who 
had been eager to make himself useful to 
Wilbur. In a letter dated February 11, 
1911, Wilbur enclosed an order for 1,850 
francs which Bollée had spent in his behalf 
but added: “We do not forget that you 
expended much time and gave yourself 
much trouble in order to be of assistance 
to us and that you rejoiced with us in our 
successes and grieved with us in our 
troubles. For these things we do not at- 
tempt to pay with money, but we cherish 
them forever in our hearts.” 

Also in this group of papers are files 
relating to the business interests of the 
Wright brothers, including the letters they 
wrote to and received from their lawyers 
and other associates—Hart O. Berg, 
Thomas M. Booth, Frederick P. Fish, H. 
Springman, Harry A. Toulmin, and Pliny 
W. Williamson. It was Toulmin who pro- 
cured for Wilbur and Orville Wright the 
basic patent for their invention of the air- 
plane. Then there are exchanges with 
early flyers—Charles deF. Chandler and 
Frank P, Lahm of the U.S. Army, Captain 
Ferber and Count Charles de Lambert of 
France whom Wilbur taught to fly—as 
well as early patrons of flying, such as 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, Robert J. Collier, 
and James Means. The Library of Con- 
gress should find of special interest the 
file relating to Orville’s membership on 
the board of the Daniel F. Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
Inc., on which he served from its founda- 
tion on January 26, 1926, until its dissolu- 
tion in 1930. That dissolution released 
the Fund for other purposes, viz., the crea- 

















tion of the Guggenheim Chair of Aero- 
nautics in the Library of Congress, the 
establishment of the Aeronautics Division, 
and the purchase of the great literary 
collections which form the basis of the 
Library’s aeronautical holdings. 

Boxes 30 to 32 contain the category of 
materials labeled as “Chronological-Clas- 
sified” (1900-44). This group consists in 
large part of letters received, although a 
number of reports also appear. Here the 
arrangement has not been disturbed by 
the executors of the Orville Wright estate, 
so that chronology forms the principal 
basis of classification despite the inclusion 
of a few folders on special topics. 

Among the interesting materials of this 
category are the letter from Joseph J. 
Dosher of the Kitty Hawk, N. C., Weather 
Bureau Station, August 16, 1900, giving 
Wilbur Wright various information about 
the characteristics of the prevailing winds 
and the terrain features in the locality of 
the future camp and experimental testing 
ground; the first letter of Samuel Pierpont 
Langley to the Wrights, October 18, 1902, 
inquiring about the experiments at Kitty 
Hawk and particularly about their use of 
*‘special curved surfaces and the like’’; 
and two letters—unique in the collection— 
from the pioneer Australian kite-man, 
Lawrence Hargrave: one, in 1903, urging 
the Wright brothers to further efforts; the 
second, in 1904, congratulating them on 
their 1903 successes. A whole catalog of 
names might be added but there is a linger- 
ing interest in those of the men whom the 
Wrights taught to fly and who were asso- 
ciated with them in their demonstration 
flights—Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, 
killed while he was flying with Orville at 
Ft. Meyer in 1908, Roy Knabenshue, 
Walter R. Brookins, Phil O. Parmalee, 
and Arch Hoxsey. Memorable foreign 
names represented are those of the English- 
man, B. Baden-Powell, and the Channel- 
crossing Frenchman, Louis Blériot. In 
the subject folders of this category are the 


following titles: “Airplane Pioneers and 
the Wrights,” “Miscellaneous Opinions” 
{of Orville Wright on various matters sub- 
mitted to him for comment], “O. W.’s 
Book Correspondence”’ [Orville’s projected 
memoirs], “Smithsonian Dispute,’ “War 
Department Negotiations, 1905-1907,” 
and “Disposition of Plane Correspond- 
ence.” The “Smithsonian Dispute”’ folder 
contains a letter dated May 18, 1925, from 
former President William Howard Taft, 
then Chief Justice, in which he states that 
he could take no active part in the Wright 
controversy with the Smithsonian. Addi- 
tional folders are entitled “‘Information— 
First Flight,’ “Recollections, General,” 
“Statements on Plane in War,” “Wind 
Tunnel Facts,’ and “1905 Plane—NCR 
[National Cash Register Co.].” A folder 
labeled “Brewer”? [Griffith] comprises a 
file of reports on the status of the Wrights’ 
Kitty Hawk airplane while it was still in 
the Science Museum, Kensington, Eng- 
land, 1945-47. Also, several folders con- 
tain non-manuscript materials relating to 
aeronautical ideas (“‘Pre-Wright Specula- 
tion on Possibilities of Flight”) as expressed 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, L. P. Mouillard, 
S. P. Langley, and James Means, which 
were read and used by the Wrights in 
some of their work. “Chanute Speeches, 
France, 1903” and “Keiter Case”’ (reports, 
brochures, etc., bearing on a suit involving 
the inventors’ father, Bishop Milton 
Wright) conclude the significant materials 
of the ‘“Chronological-Classified” cate- 
gory. 

The fourth category of the correspond- 
ence is the so-called “Subject File,” 
comprising thirteen containers and con- 
sisting of letters sent and received, 1905- 
48. The letters are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with a carbon copy of the reply in 
most instances attached to the incoming 
letter. This category, now filed in Boxes 
33 to 45, appears to contain groups of 
extensive correspondence with individuals 
and institutions, as well as letters actually 
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relating to particular subjects. This re- 
sults from the Wrights’ filing practice of 
treating persons or institutions as subjects. 
Subdivision by the executors into “In,” 
“Doubtful,” and ‘‘Out” classifications is 
incomplete. 

Among the institutions represented in 
this “Subject File’ category are: the 
Dayton Art Institute, of which Orville 
Wright was a founder member and in 
which he was actively interested; the 
Edison Institute, at Dearborn, to which 
the Wright brothers’ original home and 
workshop were removed, with an appro- 
priate dedication, in 1938; Huntington 
College, with which Bishop Milton Wright 
had once been associated; the Franklin 
Institute, in which, under Orville Wright’s 
Will, the original Wright wind tunnel 
balances from the 1901 experiments and 
the original airfoils tested on them have 
been deposited; the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where the Kitty Hawk 
airplane was first exhibited in 1916 and 
which in 1938 named its new wind tunnel 
the Wright Brothers Wind Tunnel; Ober- 
lin College, of which the Wrights’ sister 
Katharine was an alumna; the Science 
Museum, Kensington, England, where the 
Kitty Hawk airplane was in exile and on 
exhibit from 1928 to 1948; and the 
Smithsonian Institution, with correspond- 
ence from 1899 to 1947 relating to the 
famous controversy. A small number of 
clubs and societies are also represented in 
this group of papers: the Aero Club of 
America, the Early Birds, the Engineers 
Club of Dayton, the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, the National Aero- 
nautic Association, and the Western 
Society of Engineers, Chicago, where 
Wilbur delivered his address, ‘‘Some Aero- 
nautical Experiments,” on September 18, 
1901. 

The Wright brothers were continually 
besieged by requests for articles, stories, 
and interviews which they generally re- 
fused (Orville especially in later years), 
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but there remained in consequence volumi- 
nous correspondence recording these solic- 
itations. Not all were denied, however. 
To Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary Orville 
contributed definitions of aeronautical 
terms; the Century Magazine published the 
well-known article, “Wright Brothers’ 
Aeroplane,” September 1908; while for 
Collier's and numerous other journals 
Orville dutifully edited copy on the avia- 
tion articles submitted to him for correc- 
tion. Editors particularly conspicuous in 
the Wright correspondence are: Stanley 
Y. Beach, of The Scientific American; Henry 
J. Haskell, of the Kansas City Star, who 
later married the Wrights’ sister Katharine; 
Ernest L. Jones, of the magazine Aeronau- 
tics; Howard M. Mingos, of Aircraft Year- 
book; and John M. Wheeler, of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

In this “‘Subject File” group, correspond- 
ence with personal friends is rather exten- 
sive and includes such names as James M. 
Cox of Dayton, former Governor of Ohio, 
John T. Daniels, who witnessed the first 
powered flight at Kitty Hawk, Earl N. 
Findley, of U. S. Air Services magazine, 
Fred C. Kelly, writer and authorized 
biographer of the Wright brothers, Roy 
Knabenshue, early balloonist and manager 
of the Wright exhibition flights, Lord 
Northcliffe, owner of the London Daily 
Mail, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the explorer, 
and William J. Tate, a North Carolinian 
who was the host and helpful friend of the 
Wrights in their early days at Kitty Hawk. 

A “Special Subjects File” (Boxes 46 to 
53) forms the fifth category of the cor- 
respondence and consists largely of 
materials relating to the Wrights’ business 
ventures and patent negotiations in the 
United States and abroad. In 1906 the 
Wrights commenced efforts to sell their 
airplane in Europe and as a result began 
to correspond officially with the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and Russia. Their representative in all 
countries except the United States was 
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From an original glass negative plate in the Wright Collection. 
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The Wright airplane, with Wilbur Wright at the controls. 





Flint & Co., New York bankers and 
promoters, and their correspondence with 
that house (1907-14) is the most volumi- 
nous in the “Special Subjects File.” 
During the period 1909-13, Hart O. 
Berg, an associate of Flint & Co. in 
Europe, figures prominently. Three fold- 
ers deal with the German Wright com- 
pany, Flugmaschine Wright, G.m.b.H., 
active from 1909 to 1914, and another is 
devoted to the firm of Thierry Brothers 
who handled the Wrights’ European 
patents from 1909 to 1912. 

The War Department is represented by 
a file of letters and records, arranged 
alphabetically by correspondent, which 
opens with a memorandum from the 
Surgeon’s Office, October 27, 1908, en- 
titled ‘History of Mr. Orville Wright, 
admitted to hospital on the after-noon of 
September 17th., 1908’—the date of the 
tragic Ft. Meyer crash when Orville’s 
passenger, Lieutenant Tom Selfridge, was 
killed. Secretary of War Lindley H. 
Garrison, Generals Mason H. Patrick, 
H. H. Arnold, Carl Spaatz (who last 
wrote Orville on December 15, 1946), and 
Ira C. Eaker are among the prominent 
persons whose names figure in this file. 

Griffith Brewer, the first Englishman to 
fly (October 8, 1908), was a lifelong friend 
of the Wrights and carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with them from 1908 to 
1947. These letters occupy many folders 
of the “Special Subjects File.” Brewer 
was one of Orville’s staunchest supporters 
in his long struggle to achieve recognition 
from the Smithsonian Institution and was 
the author of the articles, ““The Life and 
Work of Wilbur Wright” and “The Lang- 
ley Machine and the Hammondsport 
Trials,” published in the Aeronautical Four- 
nal, the organ of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 

Finally, the “Special Subjects File” is 
the locus of the Wrights’ collection of 
letters exchanged with Octave Chanute 
(May 17, 1900—when Chanute replied to 





Wilbur’s first letter, dated May 13, 1900— 
to April 1910), referred to in the earlier 
portion of this report. The Wright- 
Chanute correspondence, which is repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress in both 
the Wright and the Chanute Collections, 
is unquestionably among the most impor- 
tant, not to say fascinating, chapters in all 
of aeronautical literature and certainly of 
aeronautical history. It is seldom that 
mankind’s epochal achievements on the 
history-making and history-changing scale 
of practical aerial flight have ever been 
recorded, discussed, and elucidated with 
such clarity, candor, and simple charm as 
are found in the Wright-Chanute letters. 
Principally the work of Wilbur on the 
Wright side, these precious documents are 
instinct with the scientific intelligence and 
philosophic spirit out of which flight was 
born. 

The sixth category, “Family Correspond- 
ence,” occupies Boxes 54 to 56 and, though 
small, is a very interesting group of papers. 
There are about 875 pieces.or approxi- 
mately 2,500 pages. The letters of the 
Wright family are reputed to have been 
collected and arranged in partial chron- 
ological order by Orville himself. Where 
there is enough material to warrant it, 
letters written by particular members of 
the family have been grouped in separate 
folders. Though the inclusive dates for 
this category are 1881 to 1922, there are 
comparatively few papers before 1891. 
The unmistakable picture one forms of 
the Wright family from examining their 
letters is that they were religious, honest, 
neighborly, and hard-working; they were 
also affectionate. The letters of Katharine, 
the only sister, are particularly important 
for their light, human touch which con- 
trasts with the businesslike, factual style 
of Wilbur and Orville. The older broth- 
ers, Reuchlin and Lorin, are only occa- 
sionally represented, but there is a good 
deal of the father, Milton Wright, and his 
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lifework as a bishop of the United Brethren 
Church. 

The following is the text of the earliest 
family letter, actually the earliest docu- 
ment of the entire Wright Collection. The 
writer was ten years old: 


CeparR Rapips, Iowa 
Apr. 1881 
Dear FATHER 
I got your letter today. My teacher said I 
was a good boy today. We have 45 in our room. 
The other day I took a machine can and filled 
it with water then I put it on the stove. I waited 
a little while and the water came squirting out 
of the top about a foot. The water in the river 
was up in the cracker factory about a half a foot. 
There is a good deal water on the Island. The 
old cat is dead. 
Your son 
ORVILLE 


A second family letter nineteen years 
later, from another son, announces the 
decision to launch into a daring new 
career which was to range the writer 
and his brother among the world’s immor- 
tals: 


Dayton, Oxu10 
Sept 3, 1900 
Dear FATHER: 


I received a letter from Reuchlin some days ago 
making inquiry about several matters relating to 
the farm concerning which I knew nothing. He 
wished to know how many acres there are of grass 
and hay land, and whether the buildings have 
any insurance on them. He also wished to know 
when the renters year is supposed to end, and 
when the rent on meadow is due. 


I am intending to start in a few days for a trip 
to the coast of North Carolina in the vicinity of 
Roanoke Island, for the purpose of making some 
experiments with a flying machine. It is my belief 
that flight is possible and while I am taking up 
the investigation for pleasure rather than profit, 
I think there is a slight possibility of achieving 
fame and fortune from it. It is almost the only 
great problem which has not been pursued by a 
multitude of investigators, and therefore carried 
to a point where further progress is very difficult. 
I am certain I can reach a point much in advance 
of any previous workers in this field even if com- 
plete success is not attained just at present. At 
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any rate I shall have an outing of several weeks 
and see a part of the world I have not before 
visited. 


Affectionately 
Your son 
WILBUR 


The seventh and last category of the 
“Correspondence” is entitled “Inventors 
Letters” and occupies Box 57. It is com- 
posed principally of letters (1919-29) 
received from “crank,” fanciful, or would- 
be inventors who applied to Orville 
Wright to sponsor and promote their 
ideas. There is nothing to distinguish 
these letters from communications of this 
sort with which every public figure is 
certain to be afflicted. 

Diaries and Notebooks, 1901-20. Among 
the most significant of the Wright Papers 
are the diaries and notebooks. These 
little volumes, 29 in number and varying 
in size from 1% x 3% inches to 4% x 7% 
inches, could be conveniently carried in 
a pocket and were used by the Wrights for 
keeping spot records and entering calcu- 
lations during their aeronautical experi- 
ments and trial flights. The earliest note- 
book (“N. B.’’) contains a transcript of 
the 1901 diary of Edward C. Huffaker 
“Kept for Mr. O. Chanute at Kill Devil 
Hill near Kitty Hawk, N. C. of experi- 
ments with gliding models. These experi- 
ments include not only those made with 
our own machine, but also those made by 
Messrs. Wilbur and Orville Wright, of 
Dayton Ohio.” The same notebook con- 
tains tables of measurement data collected 
by the Wrights during their wind-tunnel 
experiments of 1901, together with a table 
of ‘“Tangentials” and a table of ““Data by 
Chanute.” The latter apparently refers to 
the experiments recorded in Huffaker’s 
diary. Chronologically, this first notebook 
is antedated by a two-page fragment of a 
diary entry by Wilbur Wright recording 
his trip from the mainland to Kitty Hawk 
in 1900. Historically, the most important 
of the diary series is that for the year 1903, 
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which includes Orville’s entry for Decem- 
ber 17 giving an account of the first suc- 
cessful powered flights. A little brown 
book for 1904—05 carries this notation on 
the cover: “This book carried on machine 
in all of the flights recorded in it. O. W.” 

Although the diaries in general relate to 
the Wrights’ flights at Kitty Hawk and their 
scientific experiments, they also include 
journal and financial notes on their 1907 
trip to Europe, Wilbur’s trip abroad in 
1908, and Orville’s European tour of 1913. 
Another group of entries refers to their 
flights at College Park, Maryland, in 1909 
and at Montgomery, Alabama, in 1910. 
The diary material, therefore, is almost 
exclusively concerned with their activities 
away from home. 

More important from the aeronautical 
viewpoint than the diary entries, which 
are largely biographical, are the scientific 
data, formulas, notations, and computa- 
tions found scattered through the note- 
books. Here are set down the aerody- 
namic and design factors which enabled the 
Wright brothers to produce a successful 
airplane where others had failed. There 
are formulas for the thrust of the air- 
screw, throw-down of air, propeller slip 
(air and water), centrifugal force, proper- 
ties of spheres, weights, normal pressure 
per square foot, travel center pressure, 
head resistance, and lift/drag coefficients. 
These calculations, together with the 
Wright brothers’ notes on their observa- 
tion of the flight of birds and the results 
of tests conducted by them, form the 
record of the manner in which they evolved 
correct pragmatic data to replace the work 
of earlier experimenters which they had 
found to be in error. Supplementing the 
diary and notebook materials are miscel- 
laneous separate jottings on scraps of 
paper, even wrapping paper and card- 
board, detailing motor tests and _ horse- 
power calculations, and more exact one- 
page notations on such specific subjects as 
“Tests of the Wright Machine in Wind” 


and “Record of Some Flights at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C.” (both of these in the metic- 
ulous hand of Wilbur Wright). 

Business and Legal Papers, 1894-1930. The 
first group of papers in this section of the 
collection is the “Journals and Ledgers” 
(1894-1910) found in Boxes 59 to 61. 
The materials consist of 15 journals, led- 
gers, cash books, and account books main- 
tained by the Wrights while they were 
operating the Wright & Wright Printing 
Shop (one cash book for the period 
November 1890—June 1898) and the 
Wright Cycle Co., for the latter of which 
(established 1892) there are no records 
until after the business was moved to the 
shop at 1127 West Third Street in Dayton. 
It was in this company and at this address 
that the Wrisht brothers established their 
reputation successively as bicycle repair- 
men and manufacturers, glider builders 
and experimenters, aeronautical engineers 
and inventors, and finally airplane manu- 
facturers., 

The second group of papers belonging 
to this category is called “Petitions and 
Related Papers” (1905-30) and is con- 
tained in Boxes 62 to 65. The materials 
comprise more or less unarranged files of 
legal papers relating to lawsuits, patent 
claims, and other cases. The Wright 
brothers early patented the basic features 
of their airplane but, as the number of 
airplanes built by them increased and the 
airplane came into more general use, 
numerous instances of the unauthorized 
use of the patented features of their 
machine for exhibition and commercial 
purposes came to their attention. From 
1909 to 1917, they were involved in no 
less than a dozen different suits in France 
and Germany as well as in the United 
States. The records of the Wright Com- 
pany vs. The Curtiss Aeroplane Company 
(and Herring-Curtiss Co. and Glenn H. 
Curtiss) are the most extensive, but 
Charles Lamson vs. The Wright Company, 
Regina Cleary Montgomery, widow of 
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John Montgomery, et al. vs. Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation, and George 
Francis Myers vs. the United States are 
also well represented. 

Because of its relationship to the Curtiss 
Co. patent case there is included among 
the legal papers a file labeled ““Hammonds- 
port, Smithsonian” regarding Orville 
Wright’s lengthy controversy with the 
Smithsonian Institution. The file bears 
particularly on Orville’s refutation of the 
Smithsonian’s statement of 1914 that the 
original Langley airplane of 1903 had 
been successfully flown without modification 
by Glenn Curtiss over Lake Keuka, at 
Hammondsport, N. Y.; Orville’s evidence 
consists of photographs, press clippings, 
measurements and other calculations, 
blueprints and drawings of both the 
original Langley airplane and the Ham- 
mondsport version, and correspondence 
with witnesses, other flyers, and other 
persons interested in the case. 

Miscellaneous Papers, 1900-48. The final 
portion of the manuscripts is contained in 
Boxes 66 to 68 and has been titled “‘Min- 
utes of National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and Miscellaneous Papers.” 
Actually the miscellaneous papers, which 
are unarranged, are confined to the last 
box. For twenty-odd years Orville Wright 
served as a technical member of the NACA, 
having been appointed by President Wood- 
row Wilson on January 29, 1920. The 
papers accumulated as a result of this 
activity pertain to the work of the Execu- 
tive Committee and include monthly 
statements of ‘Conditions of Appropria- 
tions” (December 31, 1934—December 31, 
1942), minutes of the semiannual, annual, 
regular, and special meetings of the Com- 
mittee (1935-42), and the reports of the 
Coordinator and Director of Aeronautical 
Research (1940-42). A useful source for 
Orville Wright’s views on particular aero- 
nautical problems are his written state- 
ments on agenda items for meetings he 
was unable to attend in person. 
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Non-Manuscript Materials. This report 
on the acquisition of the Wilbur-Orville 
Wright Collection would not be complete 
without some description of the 303 
negative photographic plates and certain 
items from Orville Wright’s library which 
accompanied the papers when they were 
received in the Library of Congress. 
The photographic plates, which are of 
two different sizes (174 are 5 x 7 inches; 
129 4 x 5 inches), cover the period 1897- 
1911 and provide excellent pictorial rec- 
ords of the Wright brothers’ early gliding 
experiments and original airplane flights. 
The most valuable plate is of course that 
showing the Kitty Hawk ascension of 
December 17, 1903. The brothers that 
day arranged to have John T. Daniels of 
the Kill Devil Life-Saving Station, who 
was among the spectators, snap their 
camera for them just at the moment the 
machine had reached the end of the 
take-off rail and had risen two feet into 
the air. Before attempting the flight, 
Orville had placed the camera on a tripod 
and had aimed it at a point he hoped the 
machine would attain when it left the 
track. The shot was successful and the 
negative was developed by Orville on his 
return to Dayton. 

The photographic plates are in surpris- 
ingly good condition and many produce 
high quality prints even today. This is 
the more remarkable since they were 
submerged and damaged in the disastrous 
Dayton flood of March 25, 1913, when 
water covered the entire first floor of the 
Wright home to a depth of six feet. The 
corner of the plate showing the famous 
first flight has unfortunately been broken 
off but no essential part of the picture 
is missing. 

The Wright brothers had a serious 
scientific attitude toward the use of 
photographs in their work and maintained 
a notebook in which they listed for each 
photograph the time of exposure, stop 
setting, date, place, glide, type of plate 
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used, and subject matter. Their notes 
show that they used orthochromatic, 
nonhalation, and Stanley plates and 
occasionally employed flashlight techniques 
for interior views, notably that of the 
inside “kitchen corner’ of their 1902 
hutment at Kitty Hawk. 

The items from Orville Wright’s library 
comprise more than a hundred scarce 
books, documents, pamphlets, reprints, etc., 
selected with a view to supplementing the 
Library’s aeronautical collections. Partic- 
ular mention may be made of the articles, 
‘Experiments and Observations in Soaring 
Flight” (preprint of the Journal of the 
Western Society of Engineers, August 1903) 
by Wilbur Wright, and “‘Stability of Aero- 
planes” (reprinted from the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, September 1914) by 
Orville Wright; others relate to the 
pioneers of aeronautical science—‘Some 
Notes on Sir George Cayley as a Pioneer 
in Aeronautics,” ‘“‘Myriad-Minded Leo- 
nardo da Vinci.” The works of Chanute, 
Mouillard, Langley, and Maxim are all 
represented among these published mate- 
rials. 


WRIGHT MATERIALS IN OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


For the guidance of future students and 
scholars it should be pointed out in this 
report that, under the terms of the Will of 
Orville Wright or at the discretion of the 
executors of his estate, materials relating 
to the Wright brothers and illustrating 
their career have been deposited in a 
number of institutions besides the Library 
of Congress. The Dayton Art Institute 
has received as a bequest from Orville 
Wright all the bronzes and all the gold 
and other medals owned by him, as well 
as the diplomas and hoods pertaining to 
the honorary degrees bestowed on him. 
The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
has received, in addition to the eleven 
Wright scrapbooks of which the Library 
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of Congress has microfilm copies (see 
August 1949 issue of this Journal, p. 37), 
27 other interesting gifts, including watch- 
es, medallions, framed pictures, and 
various awards. Fifteen items (drafting 


equipment, propellers, pieces of machin- 
ery, two early Wright newspapers, etc.) 
have been placed with Educational and 
Musical Arts, Inc., at Carillon Park, 
Dayton. The Franklin Institute in Phil- 
adelphia was willed by Orville the original 
small meta! airfoils used by him and 
Wilbur in their wind-tunnel researches of 
1901-03 and has been given 21 additional! 
gifts by the Wright executors, including 
airplane drawings, wind-tunnel notes, and 
related material. The major part of 
Orville Wright’s library has been divided 
among the Dayton Public Library, the 
Wright Library, Dayton, Oberlin College, 
and Miami University. The Dayton En- 
gineers Club possesses the No. 3 Wright 
engine. The original Wright airplane of 
1903 was returned to this country from 
England in 1948 and was formally pre- 
sented with appropriate ceremonies to the 
Smithsonian Institution on December 17 
of that year. 


UsE AND PUBLICATION OF THE PAPERS 


As has been pointed out earlier in this 
report, the executors of the estate of Orville 
Wright, in making the gift of the Wright 
Papers to the Library of Congress, were 
seriously desirous that important portions 
of the Wright correspondence and other 
records of the scientific work of the two 
brothers should be compiled and published 
with suitable annotations and commen- 
tary before the collection was opened for 
free use by scholars on and after January 


1, 1960. Efforts to implement this wish 


were being made concurrently with the 
drafting and revision of the Instrument of 
Gift. A solution was finally offered b 
Oberlin College, which had been 

the recipient of a large sum of money 

















under the terms of Orville Wright’s Will. 
Desirous of honoring Orville Wright, 
members of the Oberlin College adminis- 
tration, led by President William E. Ste- 
venson, made a proposal under which they 
would establish in the Library of Congress 
a memorial fund to support the publica- 
tion of the important scientific and techni- 
cal papers, diaries, etc., of the Wright 
brothers. The Librarian of Congress gave 
his assent to this project and a formal 
agreement was drawn up and signed on 
June 30, 1949. 

Arrangements for the publication of the 
Wright correspondence were not in the 
scope of the agreement between the Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College and the Library, 
but the Wright executors have been fortu- 
nate in interesting Mr. Fred C. Kelly 
(who wrote the authorized Wright biogra- 
phy in 1943) in preparing a suitable edi- 
tion of these important materials. At this 
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writing, Mr. Kelly’s work is well in hand 
and excerpts from his forthcoming book, 
Miracle at Kitty Hawk, have already ap- 
peared as a three-article series in The 
Atlantic Monthly for May, June, and July 
1950. 

It is felt that anyone who has read the 
hitherto unpublished Wright letters which 
Mr. Kelly has made public will have 
gained some appreciation of the merit 
attaching to the papers of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright and will agree that the 
Wright collection is a truly noble addition 
to the Library’s great manuscript treas- 
ures. 

Marvin W. McFarLanp 
Special Consultant to the Chief of the 
Aeronautics Division 


and 


ARTHUR G. RENSTROM 
Assistant Chief, Aeronautics Division 
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Aeronautics 


HE acquisitions activities of the 
Aeronautics Division for the year 


ending April 30, 1950 have not for 
the most part been of the order of new 
business. Negotiations which were al- 
ready under way and arrangements pre- 
viously agreed upon have been continued. 
The main objective of the collecting pro- 
gram has remained the acquisition of the 
personal papers of individuals who have 
made significant contributions to the 
progress of both the science and practice of 
aviation. In effect, the year has been one 
of solid, though not voluminous, gains and 
has been marked not by innovations but 
by the maturation of well-seasoned plans. 


The Wright Brothers Papers 


Outstanding among the aeronautical 
acquisitions for the fiscal year just ended 
are the papers of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. Both the collection and the 
transactions leading to its donation to the 
Library of Congress by the executors of 
the late Orville Wright are described in 
the preceding article, hence no further 
statement on the subject need be made in 
this report. 


The General Frank M. Andrews 
Papers 


Documentation of the history of our 
national air arm is given a high place in 
the aeronautics acquisitions program, and 
special emphasis is accorded to the col- 
lection of original material for scholarly 
research. The procurement of the papers 
of such an exceptional military leader and 
accomplished airman as Lieutenant Gen- 





eral Frank Maxwell Andrews is therefore 
most gratifying. 

Amid the vicissitudes of a great conflict 
there are few occasions when a personal 
tragedy evokes more than passing notice. 
The death of General Andrews in an 
airplane crash in Iceland on May 3, 1943, 
was an exception, however, and it was 
immediately sensed that not only the 
United States Army but the Allied cause 
had suffered a severe loss. General George 
C. Marshall eulogized his trusted lieu- 
tenant in these words: ““No Army produces 
more than a few great captains. Gen- 
eral Andrews was undoubtedly one of 
SE 

In opening negotiations with Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Andrews for the acquisition 
of her husband’s personal papers, the 
Library accepted that judgment. The 
correspondence begun with her on April 
11, 1949, brought prompt results, and a 
Deed of Gift signed by Mrs. Andrews was 
forwarded to the Librarian of Congress on 
May 17. The arrangements under which 
General Andrews’ papers have come to 
the Library are very simple: (1) the liter- 
ary rights in the unpublished letters and 
other writings of General Andrews will 
become public property at the expiration 
of twenty years; and (2) the very personal 
or family letters may be removed by 
General Andrews’ son, Allen Andrews, if 
he so desires. The entire transaction was 
completed on July 27, 1949, when the 
papers were received. 

After a cursory examination and a pre- 
liminary inventory of the papers, it is 
estimated that the collection contains 
approximately 8,000 pieces. These fall 
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into four main categories: personal papers, 
official correspondence and related docu- 
ments, pamphlets and publications, and 
clippings and press releases. 


PERSONAL PAPERS 


Among the materials that may be classed 
as personal papers, the series of files of 
personal correspondence (October 1920- 
October 1942) is at once the most exten- 
sive and important category. Other mate- 
rials, here listed alphabetically under their 
original designations, include files entitled 
Allotment, Pay and Allowances” (Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, to May 1943), “Biography,” 
‘“‘Congratulatory Messages and Letters,” 
*Daedalians” (an organization in which 
General Andrews was active), “‘Decora- 
tions,’ “Family and Personal,” ‘‘Family 
and Genealogy,” “Financial Papers,” 
“Flight Records,” ‘““Mess and Quarters,” 
“Official Invitations,’ “Photographic 
Album” (containing but few items of 
which an autographed photograph of a 
portrait of the Italian air general, Italo 
Balbo, is of some interest), “‘Record Flight” 
(containing the documentation attesting 
three records set by General Andrews on 
August 24, 1935, at Floyd Bennett Field), 
“Speeches,” and ‘South American Trip” 
(July 1941). 

The personal correspondence files are 
arranged in ordinary manila folders of 
which there are in most instances two or 
three for each letter of the alphabet. The 
percentage of letters exchanged with 
brother air officers is naturally very high 
and accounts for the bulk of the material 
in this category. Some of the names most 
often linked with General Andrews at 
important points of the correspondence are 
those of H. H. Arnold, George H. Brett, 
Francis M. Brady, Lewis H. Brereton, Sir 
John Dill, Hugh J. Knerr, Carl Spaatz, 
George E. Stratemeyer, and Oscar H. 
Westover. Many other well-known names, 
among them Spruille Braden, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, Larry Bell, C. L. Egtvedt, and 
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Don L. Brown, figure in what might be 
called the nonmilitary portion of this cor- 
respondence. The most sententious and 
perhaps the most amusing letter in the 
group is from a Greek gentleman who 
addressed himself ““To the most Honorable 
Major General, One of the Greatest Living 
American Military Lords.” 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND RELATED 
DocuMENTS 


The materials in this category are lim- 
ited to the period from 1934 to 1942 but 
contain many items which lend distinction 
and importance to the whole collection. 
It is in this portion of the papers that the 
organizational growing pains of the 
national air arm, with which General 
Andrews was so intimately concerned, 
are most clearly recorded; in fact, the 
papers divide themselves into an “Air 
Corps” classification on the one hand and 
a “GHO Air Force” classification on the 
other. This splitting of the Air Corps 
occurred in 1935 when, after the trans- 
portation of the U. S. mail by the Army 
had turned into tragedy, the famous Baker 
Board, with something less than the wis- 
dom of Solomon it now seems, literally 
cut the air service in two. The anomalous 
situation which resulted from the creation 
of the General Headquarters Air Force— 
which General H. H. Arnold has described 
as “the first real step ever taken toward 
an independent United States Air Force” — 
is reflected most vividly in the Andrews 
papers. 

Among the papers of the “Air Corps” 
group, the most valuable folder from the 
standpoint of historical research is that 
which contains General Andrews’ per- 
sonal copies of letters which he, as GHQ. 
Air Force commander, exchanged with 
the Chief of the Air Corps. There have 
long been circulated many impressions 
concerning this dual organization, which 
study of the private records of the partici- 
pants will tend to correct. The pertinent 
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file, entitled “Chief of the Air Corps,” 
commences on March 18, 1935, nine days 
after Andrews had established his GHQ 
Air Force headquarters at Langley Field, 
and terminates a few weeks after General 
Arnold had succeeded General Westover 
as head of the Air Corps following the 
latter’s accidental death on September 21, 
1938. The file covers the final phase of 
the tenure in that office of General Benja- 
min D. Foulois as well as the full term of 
General Westover’s tenure and the open- 
ing period of General Arnold’s. Another 
interesting item in the “Air Corps” group 
of papers is General Andrews’ copy of the 
‘Five-Year A[ir] Clorps] Program’’ sub- 
mitted in 1937. 

General Andrews’ position as Chief of 
the GHQ Air Force made it inevitable 
that his papers concerning that organiza- 
tion should be more voluminous than his 
correspondence and related documents 
pertaining to the Air Corps for the same 
period. The files of this category contain 
what appear to be virtually the complete 
functional records of the headquarters: 
“GHOQ A. F. Directives,” “Headquarters 
Bulletins,” “Bulletins, G—2,” “Data for 
Final GHQ A. F. Report’ (including an 
especially interesting folder submitted to 
General Andrews by his then chief of 
staff, General Hugh J. Knerr), “General 
Orders,” “Memoranda” (numbered), 
“Office Memoranda,” “Organization and 
Operations of GHQ A. F.,” “Recom- 
mendations Regarding the Organization 
and Operations of the GHQ A. F.,” 
**Staff Memoranda,” and “Staff Résumés.” 
Two additional files from this period— 
specifically, from 1937—but not relating 
directly to the GHQ Air Force as an 
organization are entitled “West Coast 
Exercise Data” and “Wilcox Bill: H. R. 
3151 (a Bill to create an Air Corps).” 

As a basis for future historical interpreta- 
tion of the turbulent period in national air 
affairs from 1935 until the entry of the 
United States into the war, the Andrews 


papers are rendered considerably more 
useful by the presence among them of 
several files reflecting the situation in the 
War Department as a whole rather than 
merely the views and measures which 
divided the air arm. A file labeled “‘Sec- 
retary of War,” which starts in 1937 and 
continues with diminishing entries to 1942, 
contains important exchanges with Secre- 
taries Harry H. Woodring and Henry L. 
Stimson. Another entitled “Assistant Sec- 
retary of War” contains letters to and from 
Assistant Secretary Louis A. Johnson, the 
present Secretary of Defense. The corre- 
spondence entered under the heading, 
“Chief of Staff,’ extends from October 
1935, to March 1939, and details many 
of the occasions when General Malin 
Craig, the incumbent for that period, made 
valiant efforts to find a middle ground 
between the conflicting positions taken not 
only in the Air Corps but at the Cabinet 
level as well. The fourth and fifth folders 
of the War Department group are devoted 
respectively to correspondence with the 
General Staff (1938-42) and The Adjutant 
General. A point to be remembered in 
considering these records is that General 
Andrews in his critical assignments was 
responsible directly to the Chief of Staff 
and not to any subordinate, for shortly 
after relinquishing the GHQ Air Force he 
was designated by General Marshall as 
A. C. of S., G—3 (training and operations), 
of the War Department—the first instance 
of the appointment of an air officer to a 
staff position of over-all responsibility with- 
in the Army. 

Taken together, the materials that have 
been classified as “personal papers” and 
“official correspondence”’ pretty well cover 
General Andrews’ eighteen years as a 
general officer and the five major assign- 
ments he filled. As has been indicated, 
the GHQ Air Force and the post as G—3 
on the Army General Staff belong to 
prewar days. After Hitler struck, Andrews 
was sent to Panama as chief of the Carib- 
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bean Defense Command in charge of all 
military forces in that area. This tour of 
duty is represented by a “Caribbean 
Defense Command” file and four files on 
‘Visits’ made at different times by Secre- 
tary Stimson, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, and 
Secretary Frank Knox to the Canal Zone 
and adjacent areas, and by President 
Prado of Peru to the United States (1942). 
As the invasion of North Africa was about 
to be mounted, Andrews was dispatched 
to Egypt where, as commander of the 
U.S. Army Forces in the Middle East, he 
was to support the complementary British 
drive into the desert. 

At this point, the record begins to fail. 
There are no correspondence files for the 
Middle East period, which was short, nor 
for the crowning assignment of General 
Andrews’ career which was to follow. At 
the Casablanca Conference in January, 
1943, which Andrews attended, it was 
decided to detach the Mediterranean area 
from the so-called European Theater of 
Operations. General Eisenhower became 
responsible for the newly delimited zone 
then centering on Northwest Africa and 
General Andrews was named commander 
of the European Theater. General Ar- 
nold, who was in a position to know, inter- 
prets this assignment as an indication that, 
had he lived, General Andrews might 
well have been chosen to command the 
cross-Channel invasion of the European 
Continent (Global Mission. N. Y., 1949, p. 
258). Viewed in that light, the lack of 
any files for the three months of crucial 
planning during which General Andrews 
exercised the European command is all 
the more regrettable. 


CLIPPINGS AND Press RELEASES 


This group of material is neither very 
extensive nor important. The folders 
begin in 1930 and run along more or less 
regularly to November 1942, when there 
is a special file illustrating General 
Andrews’ arrival in the Middle East. A 
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file called ‘‘Buenos Aires Flight” (July 
1926) deserves mention as an early indi- 
cation of General Andrews’ association 
with Latin America, an association re- 
newed at intervals throughout his career. 


PAMPHLETS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Something of a catch-all, this category 
of material is represented by folders under 
only three or four letters of the alphabet: 
“A”—“‘Airplanes”; ‘G”—‘‘Germany”; 
“N”—“National Defense.” As often as 
not, the items included are unpublished 
reports or typescripts of articles and 
speeches rather than actual publications. 
The citation of a few titles will serve to 
indicate their general nature: “Naval 
Airplanes on Hand, 30 April 1937”; 
“Production Schedule, B-17, Trainers, 
1937-38”; ‘“‘Lessons Learned from War 
in Europe” (1940); ‘Some Impressions 
of Germany during Summer of 1937” 
(by Andrews and containing this interest- 
ing statement: “I believe that Germany 
in a few years either will be the foremost 
nation on the continent of Europe, or will 
go down in a crash, carrying most of 
European civilization with her.”” Novem- 
ber 20, 1937); ‘““Germany—Combat Esti- 
mate” (32 pp.); “National Defense Notes, 
Miscellaneous” (8 chapters on Navy 
organization and policies, by Lt. Col. 
Early E. W. Duncan, 27 pp.). 


GALCIT Doctoral Theses 


In an endeavor to supplement the 
extensive series of technical laboratory 
reports of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics in the Library of 
Congress, the Division has renewed its 
efforts to procure the research reports of 
other leading aeronautical research cen- 
ters. In June 1949, arrangements were 
made to purchase from the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Aeronautical Laboratory of the 
California Institute of Technology (abbre- 
viated as GALCIT in scientific aero- 
nautical literature) a complete set of its 
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unpublished theses, which has since been 
received in the Library. This laboratory 
and the complementary Daniel Guggen- 
heim Graduate School of Aeronautics were 
endowed in 1926 by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Foundation for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics which later established the 
Aeronautics Division in the Library of 
Congress. It is therefore appropriate that 
the considerable number of doctoral theses 
prepared in those institutions should be 
represented in the Library of Congress. 

Many of these theses have contributed 
greatly to the advancement of American 
aeronautical research. Methods of design 
and performance calculation developed 
at GALCIT are commonly used today in 
the aircraft industry. Research activities 
of GALCIT during the early years of its 
existence were concerned with aero- 
dynamics and aeronautical structures. 
The theses reflect this interest, emphasiz- 
ing such subjects as the theory of skin 
friction, boundary-layer phenomena, stress 
distribution, stability and strength of thin- 
walled structures, strength of reinforced 
flat sheets, buckling, and the basic theory 
of turbulent flow. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Theodore von KA4rm4n, for many 
years its director, the Laboratory has be- 
come one of the centers of modern turbu- 
lence research. In 1936, the Rocket Re- 
search Project was inaugurated, and 
numerous recent theses are concerned with 
the subject of rocket propulsion, JATO 
(jet-assisted take-off for airéraft), problems 
of rocket motor design, and propellant 
fuel systems. 

These theses now number approximately 
200 and cover the period 1928 to date. 
For the most part, the Library has secured 
black-line direct process copies but, where 
necessary, has resorted to microfilm or 
photostat copies. The GALCIT theses 
collection represents a body of fundamen- 
tal research and technical information 
worthy of preservation for future students 


and is one of the notable acquisitions of the 
year. 


Serial Publications 


While the aeronautical journals and the 
technical reports issued by aeronautical 
societies and research institutions are 
among the best sources for current tech- 
nical developments in aviation, few of the 
documentary materials of this type added 
to the collection during the year are 
worthy of note. The Aeronautical Quarterly, 
a new official publication of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society in London, began 
publication in May 1949. It aims to 
present original work done by the British 
aircraft industry, the universities, and 
other research establishments, and through 
the medium of this publication to make 
the results of these experimental and analyt- 
ical researches available to all workers or 
design groups concerned with aviation. 
Contributors to date have included scien- 
tists from the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
the National Physical Laboratory, and a 
number of the leading university aero- 
nautical laboratories. 

Through an exchange arrangement the 
Library has received a complete set of the 
Reports (No. 1, December 1946-to date) 
issued by the College of Aeronautics at 
Cranfield, England. The College, which 
opened in the autumn of 1946, was organ- 
ized by the British Government to provide 
high-grade engineering, technical, and 
scientific training in aeronautics which 
will fit students for leadership in the air- 
craft industry, civil aviation, the armed 
forces, education, and research. The 
Cranfield Reports emanate primarily from 
the Department of Aerodynamics with 
numerous contributions by Professor W. 
J. Duncan, but they also include contribu- 
tions from its Department of Aircraft 
Design and Department of Aircraft Eco- 
nomics and Production. Thirty-four Re- 
ports have been issued to date. In another 
exchange arrangement the Division of 
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bean Defense Command in charge of all 
military forces in that area. This tour of 
duty is represented by a “Caribbean 
Defense Command” file and four files on 
‘Visits’ made at different times by Secre- 
tary Stimson, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, and 
Secretary Frank Knox to the Canal Zone 
and adjacent areas, and by President 
Prado of Peru to the United States (1942). 
As the invasion of North Africa was about 
to be mounted, Andrews was dispatched 
to Egypt where, as commander of the 
U.S. Army Forces in the Middle East, he 
was to support the complementary British 
drive into the desert. 

At this point, the record begins to fail. 
There are no correspondence files for the 
Middle East period, which was short, nor 
for the crowning assignment of General 
Andrews’ career which was to follow. At 
the Casablanca Conference in January, 
1943, which Andrews attended, it was 
decided to detach the Mediterranean area 
from the so-called European Theater of 
Operations. General Eisenhower became 
responsible for the newly delimited zone 
then centering on Northwest Africa and 
General Andrews was named commander 
of the European Theater. General Ar- 
nold, who was in a position to know, inter- 
prets this assignment as an indication that, 
had he lived, General Andrews might 
well have been chosen to command the 
cross-Channel invasion of the European 
Continent (Global Mission. N. Y., 1949, p. 
258). Viewed in that light, the lack of 
any files for the three months of crucial 
planning during which General Andrews 
exercised the European command is all 
the more regrettable. 


CLIPPINGS AND Press RELEASES 


This group of material is neither very 
important. The folders 
begin in 1930 and run along more or less 
regularly to November 1942, when there 
is a special file illustrating General 
Andrews’ arrival in the Middle East. A 
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file called ‘Buenos Aires Flight’? (July 
1926) deserves mention as an early indi- 
cation of General Andrews’ association 
with Latin America, an association re- 
newed at intervals throughout his career. 


PAMPHLETS AND PUBLICATIONS 

Something of a catch-all, this category 
of material is represented by folders under 
only three or four letters of the alphabet: 
*“A”—‘Airplanes”; ‘‘G”’—‘‘Germany”’; 
**N’’—‘National Defense.” As often as 
not, the items included are unpublished 
reports or typescripts of articles and 
speeches rather than actual publications. 
The citation of a few titles will serve to 
indicate their general nature: “Naval 
Airplanes on Hand, 30 April 1937”; 
“Production Schedule, B-17, Trainers, 
1937-38”; “Lessons Learned from War 
in Europe” (1940); ‘Some Impressions 
of Germany during Summer of 1937” 
(by Andrews and containing this interest- 
ing statement: “I believe that Germany 
in a few years either will be the foremost 
nation on the continent of Europe, or will 
go down in a crash, carrying most of 
European civilization with her.’”’ Novem- 
ber 20, 1937); ‘““Germany—Combat Esti- 
mate”’ (32 pp.); “National Defense Notes, 
Miscellaneous” (8 chapters on Navy 
organization and policies, by Lt. Col. 
Early E. W. Duncan, 27 pp.). 


GALCIT Doctoral Theses 


In an endeavor to supplement the 
extensive series of technical laboratory 
reports of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics in the Library of 
Congress, the Division has renewed its 
efforts to procure the research reports of 
other leading aeronautical research cen- 
ters. In June 1949, arrangements were 
made to purchase from the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Aeronautical Laboratory of the 
California Institute of Technology (abbre- 
viated as GALCIT in scientific aero- 
nautical literature) a complete set of its 
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unpublished theses, which has since been 
received in the Library. This laboratory 
and the complementary Daniel Guggen- 
heim Graduate School of Aeronautics were 
endowed in 1926 by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Foundation for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics which later established the 
Aeronautics Division in the Library of 
Congress. It is therefore appropriate that 
the considerable number of doctoral theses 
prepared in those institutions should be 
represented in the Library of Congress. 

Many of these theses have contributed 
greatly to the advancement of American 
aeronautical research. Methods of design 
and performance calculation developed 
at GALCIT are commonly used today in 
the aircraft industry. Research activities 
of GALCIT during the early years of its 
existence were concerned with aero- 
dynamics and aeronautical structures. 
The theses reflect this interest, emphasiz- 
ing such subjects as the theory of skin 
friction, boundary-layer phenomena, stress 
distribution, stability and strength of thin- 
walled structures, strength of reinforced 
flat sheets, buckling, and the basic theory 
of turbulent flow. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Theodore von K4rm4n, for many 
years its director, the Laboratory has be- 
come one of the centers of modern turbu- 
lence research. In 1936, the Rocket Re- 
search Project was inaugurated, and 
numerous recent theses are concerned with 
the subject of rocket propulsion, JATO 
(jet-assisted take-off for aircraft), problems 
of rocket motor design, and propellant 
fuel systems. 

These theses now number approximately 
200 and cover the period 1928 to date. 
For the most part, the Library has secured 
black-line direct process copies but, where 
necessary, has resorted to microfilm or 
photostat copies. The GALCIT theses 
collection represents a body of fundamen- 
tal research and technical information 
worthy of preservation for future students 


and is one of the notable acquisitions of the 
year. 


Serial Publications 


While the aeronautical journals and the 
technical reports issued by aeronautical 
societies and research institutions are 
among the best sources for current tech- 
nical developments in aviation, few of the 
documentary materials of this type added 
to the collection during the year are 
worthy of note. The Aeronautical Quarterly, 
a new Official publication of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society in London, began 
publication in May 1949. It aims to 
present original work done by the British 
aircraft industry, the universities, and 
other research establishments, and through 
the medium of this publication to make 
the results of these experimental and analyt- 
ical researches available to all workers or 
design groups concerned with aviation. 
Contributors to date have included scien- 
tists from the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
the National Physical Laboratory, and a 
number of the leading university aero- 
nautical laboratories. 

Through an exchange arrangement the 
Library has received a complete set of the 
Reports (No. 1, December 1946-to date) 
issued by the College of Aeronautics at 
Cranfield, England. The College, which 
opened in the autumn of 1946, was organ- 
ized by the British Government to provide 
high-grade engineering, technical, and 
scientific training in aeronautics which 
will fit students for leadership in the air- 
craft industry, civil aviation, the armed 
forces, education, and research. The 
Cranfield Reports emanate primarily from 
the Department of Aerodynamics with 
numerous contributions by Professor W. 
J. Duncan, but they also include contribu- 
tions from its Department of Aircraft 
Design and Department of Aircraft Eco- 
nomics and Production. Thirty-four Re- 
ports have been issued to date. In another 
exchange arrangement the Division of 
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Aeronautics of the Swedish Royal Institute 
of Technology has sent to the Library of 
Congress its Technical Notes (No. 1, 1948). 
This series in English supplements the 
Division’s Meddelande which are published 
concurrently in Swedish. 

A new service magazine is the South 
African Air Force Journal, published quar- 
terly (first issue, January 1949) by the 
Air Directorate of the South African Air 
Force, which aims to serve as a medium 
for expressing the opinions, ideas, and 
experiences of its officers and men. Occa- 
sional contributions are made by leading 
military personalities, such as an article, 
“Post War Air Force Problems,” by 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord 
Tedder. It is interesting to note that the 
publication is bilingual, with title page, 
editorials, and captions in English and 
Afrikaans, and articles in either language. 

Several important foreign-language 
journals were added to the aeronautics 
collections. Notable among these is a new 
Polish quarterly, Technika lotnicza (first 
issue, September 1946), the official organ 
of the Polish Aeronautical Engineers 
Association which has headquarters in 
In general the journal presents 
the development and achievements of the 
Polish aircraft industry and technique and 
contributions by the leading 
Articles are 
summaries in 


Warsaw. 


contains 
Polish aeronautical engineers. 
accompanied by brief 
English. 

Ingenierta aeronautica; revista técnica de la 
Asoctacién de Ingenieros Aeronduticos is a new 
Spanish aeronautical quarterly (first issue, 
January—March 1949) which includes as 
collaborators high-ranking civil aviation 
officials of the Government as well as aero- 
nautical engineers from the Institut Na- 
cional de Técnica Aeronautica. Articles 
and studies on the professional problems 
facing the aeronau‘ical engineer are pre- 
sented. Of the new German aeronautical 





journals mention may be made of Weltluft- 


fahrt; Luftverkehr, Luftsport, Lufttechnik, 
Raumfahrt, which began publication with the 
January/February issue, 1949. Although 
as the title indicates, it reports generally 
upon aviation personalities and develop- 
ments in Germany and abroad, the subject 
emphasis is actually on gliding, with 
articles by men whose names were formerly 
well known: Wolf Hirth, Wolfgang von 
Gronau, Erich Kléckner. There is an 
occasional technical contribution by such 
an authority as Dr. Eugen Sanger. 

A new bibliographical aid is the Air 
University Periodical Index (first issue, Octo- 
ber-November 1949) prepared by the 
Serials Section, Department of the Air 
Force Library. This is a subject index to 
important articles appearing in 23 mili- 
tary, scientific, and technical periodicals 
which are not indexed in the commercial 
index services available in the Air Univer- 
sity Libraries. As the DAF Library has 
a mandate to provide all types of reference 
materials and guides needed in both the 
instructional and research programs of the 
Air University, subjects covered by the 
Index generally conform to the needs of 
the school curriculum and comprise aero- 
nautics, economics, international affairs, 
politics, government, modern history, geog- 
raphy, and world travel. This new 
bibliographical tool has a high potential 
of usefulness and eventually will bring to 
the attention of a wider public materials 
that are unlikely to be analyzed by any 
other institution. 


Portuguese Charts 


Through the cooperation of the U. S. 
Naval Attaché and the Naval Attaché for 
Air at Lisbon, the Library has received a 
unique aeronautical document, Cartas 


aeronduticas de Portugal, as a gift from the 
author, Engineer Captain Inacio Fran- 
1934, the 


cisco da Silva. Issued in 
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volume contains original documents re- 
lating to the first aerial surveys and 
mapping of Portugal undertaken in 1933 
by Captain da Silva and pilot Lieutenant 
Dumberto Pais. Included in an inside 
back cover pocket are four additional 
sectional charts, scale 1:500,000, issued in 


1941-43 by the Institut Geographico e 
Cadastral and a leatherbound reprint of an 
article, ““Cartas aeronauticas de Portugal,” 
by Captain da Silva, which appeared in 
the August 1943 issue of the aeronautical 
journal Revista do ar. 


STAFF OF THE AERONAUTICS DIVISION 
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Law 


ROM May 1, 1949, to May 1, 1950, 
| Law Library acquired a total 

of 30,835 volumes and pamphlets, 
exclusive of periodicals, serials, and news- 
papers, representing a gain of more than 
10,000 pieces over the total acquisitions 
of the previous year. A breakdown of this 
figure by area shows: 


United States..... 
Great Britain. . 


. 15,549 pieces or 50% 
1,682 pieces or 5% 
3,161 pieces or 11% 

10,443 pieces or 34% 


Latin America... 
Other foreign..... 


By source the percentages are: 


DNs obs ocean bid cea en a ee 

CUI IONE ok 5k vei ica dekacsencic 20% 

Domestic and foreign exchange, gift, offi- 
ON, GRE ok co 0 ce eexnrevdivnses 35% 


The greater part of foreign acquisitions 
comes in through the channels of purchase 
and official exchange. Since very few 
foreign items have been acquired by copy- 
right deposit, the twenty per cent expressed 
in the sources under this category are 
almost entirely domestic publications. 

During the past year the policy of em- 
phasizing the acquisition of current mater- 
ials has remained unchanged. Efforts 
have continued to procure the law gazettes 
of a large number of foreign countries in 
the briefest possible time following publi- 
cation, and special attention has been 
given to keeping the collections current 
with new editions of constitutions, codes, 
and laws. In the Foreign Law Section 
considerable success has attended this 
year’s efforts to improve the collections of 
laws of Eastern European countries, con- 
cerning which there is an_ increasing 
demand for information. Special efforts 
were also made to secure materials for 
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such newly created nations as Israel, 
Pakistan, India, and the Philippines. 

In the last five years the Law Library 
has emphasized, as a major aspect of its 
acquisitions program, the procurement on 
microfilm of items otherwise unavailable. 
The success of earlier microfilm projects 
has led to more ambitious undertakings 
which bid fair to strengthen a collection 
of law and legal literature already highly 
comprehensive in its scope. 

In the field of American law, the project 
for copying the records of the States of 
the United States, as described in the 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
May 1949, has gone far toward filling 
serious gaps of many years’ standing in 
the sets of early session laws of the Colonies, 
In the British 
field, receipts of microfilm copies of early 


Territories, and the States. 


court rolls have increased significantly the 
value of collections already rich in mate- 
rial for research in the history of English 
law. The following rolls have now been 
microfilmed from the Holkham Papers: 


Billingford Court, 1300-1700 
Burnham Court, 1400-1700 
Castleacre Court, 1300-1700 
Creake Court, 1400-1700 
Dunton Court, 1400-1600 
Elmham Court, 1600-1700 
Fulmodestone Court, 1300-1700 
Holkham Court, 1300-1700 
Longham Court, 1300-1700 
Massingham Court, 1200-1600 
Tittleshall Court, 1200-1700 
Warham Court, 1500-1700 
Wellingham Court, 1300-1700 
Wells Court, 1300-1740 

West Lexham Court, 1300-1700 
Wighton Court, 1600-1721 
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One result of the Library’s microfilm 
project which was undertaken in collabo- 
ration with the Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico City has been the receipt of 36 
reels containing early runs of the official 
gazettes of Mexican States. Very little of 
this type of essential working material 
issued prior to 1924 is found in the libraries 
of the United States, hence the ma- 
terials acquired during the past year will 
satisfy a long-felt need. Without noting 
in detail the intermittent gaps, the Mexi- 
can States and the years covered are 
roughly as follows: 

Aguascalientes, 1881-1924 

Baja California (North), 1888-1923 

Baja California (Scuth), 1802-1912 

Campeche, 1857-1924 

Chiapas, 1871-1924 

Chihuahua, 1856-1924 [with extensive gaps] 

Guanajuato, 1851-1924 [with extensive gaps] 

Jalisco, 1884-1923 

México, 1851, 1871-1924 

Puebla, 1881-1924 

Sinaloa, 1902-1924 

Tlaxcala, 1886-1924 

Vera Cruz, 1853-55, 1902-24 

Yucatan, 1882-1906 

Zacatecas, 1874-1924 


Records of the War Crimes Trials 


In the past year two important collec- 
tions of mimeographed material pertaining 
to the war crimes trials were received. 
One, comprising approximately 31,000 
documents, refers to the so-called twelve 
minor trials, that is, the trials of the 
physicians, industrialists, army generals, 
etc.; the other, consisting of about 9,000 
pieces, relates to the major trial of Goring 
et all. 

The first group constitutes the master 
file of the documents prepared for the 
minor trials and includes all types of 
material collected by the staffs of the 
Allied document centers and deemed to 
be of possible relevance to the punish- 
ment of the Nazi offenders. Thus, the 
entire set includes more documentary 
material than was actually used at the 


trials since it was intended merely to pro- 
vide a reservoir from which the prosecu- 
tion and defense could draw their evidence. 
Although this collection has been reported 
to embrace all documents used in the 
minor trials, it is not known here whether 
all defense documents actually are in- 
cluded. 

The American staffs have now under- 
taken a project of publishing the minor 
trials in 15 volumes, entitled Trials of 
War Criminals before the Niirnberg Military 
Tribunals. Thus far the Law Library has 
received only the first volume which con- 
tains the first part of the medical trial, 
described in the Quarterly Journal, August 
1948. This set is not intended to furnish a 
verbatim report of the transcript and 
record but, as is stated in the Preface to 
Volume I, only to “give a fair picture of 
the trials, and as full and illuminating a 
picture as is possible within the space 
available.” 

The second group is similar to the collec- 
tion described above. Its assembly was 
already in progress during the war in 
several countries and the documents col- 
lected furnished a basis for the accusations 
in the Goring trial. This collection again 
contains much material which was never 
used at the trial and which will not be 
found in the printed record of the trial 
described in the Quarterly Journal, August 
1949. 

In addition to these collections, about 
40 volumes of mimeographed material 
dealing with the Ministries case have been 
received. These relate to the phase of the 
trial which took place after the judgment 
and verdicts had been handed down. 
Included are memoranda and briefs on 
alleged errors of fact or law in the judg- 
ment, motions to quash the convictions, to 
reopen the proceedings, and to modify 
sentences, clemency pleas addressed to the 
Military Governor, and briefs in support 
of petitions for writs of habeas corpus to the 
United States Supreme Court. 
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United States 


Continuing the postwar revision of 
American law, new editions of codes were 
published by the States of Montana, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. In Louisiana, 
the one civil law jurisdiction among the 
States, the task of revising the statutory 
laws, undertaken officially for the first time 
since 1870, has been completed, and the 
Louisiana State Law Institute has issued 
the Projet of the Louistana Revised Statutes of 
1950. If the recommendation of the Insti- 
tute is accepted by the Legislature, Louisi- 
ana will become one of the States taking 
action to prevent the unorganized accumu- 
lation of laws by adopting a system for 
continuous revision of statute law. 

New in the field of digests is the United 
States Court of Claims Digest, covering all 
reported cases of the Court of Claims since 
its establishment in 1855 and all appeals 
therefrom to the Supreme Court. 

The outstanding historical purchase for 
this area was a noteworthy addition to the 
collection of early American military trials. 
The defendant, Major General Arthur St. 
Clair, was court-martialed at White Plains, 
New York, by order of General Washing- 
ton on August 25, 1778 (Sabin 75021). 
The trial, resulting from the public dismay 
caused by General St. Clair’s evacuation 
of Fort Ticonderoga, completely exon- 
erated him. 


Great Britain 


There has been a definite increase in 
publications issued in Great Britain on 
taxation and on the laws of divorce and 
marriage. The effect of British legislation 
on the fields of planning and agricultural 
law is also evident. The Agriculture Act 
of 1947 and the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1948 have caused the revision of 
earlier works, such as Davies and Mus- 
toe’s Agricultural Law and Tenant Right and 
Jackson’s Agricultural Holdings and Tenant 
Right Valuation, and have stimulated pro- 
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duction of annotated editions and new 
treatises. 

The Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 became fully effective July 1, 1948. 
A natural consequence of this step toward 
nationalizing land (the Act is designed to 
insure efficient use of land in one of the 
world’s most densely populated countries) 
has been the publication of numerous 
works, professional and popular, intended 
to clarify the complex statute and the 
numerous regulations issued by the Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning. 

For the first time since 1904 Great 
Britain is revising The Statutory Rules & 
Orders and Statutory Instruments. “It em- 
bodies under classified headings all the 
Statutory Rules and Orders and Statutory 
Instruments of a public general and per- 
manent character .. . and the Orders in 
Council and Letters Patent issued under 
the Royal Prerogative which affect the 
constitutions of Colonies, regulate appeals 
to His Majesty in Council, or make laws 
as to colonial currency, in force on 31st 
December, 1948” (vol. I, Preface). 

Among early English acquisitions de- 
serving recognition is a copy of the laws 
of the 35th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, published in 1593 (S. T. C. 
9490; Beale 5305a), which contains a law 
for veterans’ benefits under the title An 
Acte for the Necessarte Reliefs of Souldiers, and 
Mariners. 

Two rare editions of St. German’s 
Doctor and Student (S. T. C. 21461; Beale 
T463; and S. T. C. 21565; Beale T467, 
respectively) were also purchased [see 
illustration}. Christopher St. German has 
been acclaimed first among the founders 
of the English system of equity. This 
honor stands or falls with his authorship 
of the famous dialogue. When canon law 
ceased to be taught in England, lawyers 
who became Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal learned the theoretical 
basis of their equitable jurisdiction from 
Doctor and Student. 
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SARAWAK 


From colorful Sarawak, realm of the 
last of the English Rajahs, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, came a revised edition 
(1948) of The Laws of Sarawak in Force on the 
Second Day of July, 1947, reflecting its new 
status. The 1936 edition was an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the orders of the 
three Rajahs. The new edition is a 
classified arrangement of ordinances en- 
acted under the constitutional form of 
government conferred September 24, 1941, 
by the Rajah, but inoperative from 1942, 
when the Japanese occupied the country, 
until April 15, 1946, when the British 
military authorities returned control to the 
Rajah. The new edition incorporates the 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code and replaces the Green Book and the 
Red Book. 


Latin America 


Several Latin American acquisitions are 
of interest because of their early imprint 
dates and because of the personalities 
concerned. Four of these items are docu- 
ments connected with litigation over 
estates or claims to titles of certain 
historical personages, namely, Christopher 
Columbus, Hernan Cortés, Francisco Pi- 
zarro, and one of the outstanding early 
Viceroys of Peru, Francisco Alvarez de 
Toledo. 


Another accession worthy of mention is 
a copy of the Constituct6n, politica del estado 
libre de Chihuahua sancionada por su Congreso 
Constituyente en 7 de diciembre de 1825 
(Chihuahua, En la Oficina del Gobierno 
a Cargo de Francisco Carrasco, 1826). 
The first constitution of this Mexican 
State is of interest not only to the legal 
historian of that country, but also as 
background information on the history of 
the southwestern United States, since 


Mexico ceded a portion of the State of 
Chihuahua to this country by the Treaty 
of Mesilla in 1854. 





Germany 


Although in 1949 some consolidation of 
the German legal system was achieved, 
there are still two main governments, one 
for the Western Zone under the basic law 
of May 23, 1949, and one for the Eastern 
Zone under the Constitution of October 
7, 1949. Moreover, the laws passed by 
the German legislatures, in certain in- 
stances, require approval by the occupa- 
tion authorities. Thus, plurality of legal 
sources remains characteristic of present- 
day German law. 


STATUTES 


The provisions of law which were in 
force in pre-Hitler Germany still constitute 
the greater portion of present-day German 
law, but legislation enacted during the 
Nazi regime is also still in force. Further- 
more, some of the laws have been modified 
by decrees of the Allied Control Council, 
by enactments of the military govern- 
ments of the four Zones of occupation, by 
legislation of the various Laender, by de- 
crees of the military governors of the 
Laender, and, finally, by legislation of the 
Bizonal Economic Administration and the 
legislative bodies of the new German 
Republics. 

The variety of legal sources is reflected 
in the large number of official gazettes and 
law gazettes now reaching the Library. 
As a result of the present governmental 
organization of Germany, three new law 
gazettes are being issued: the Bundesgesetz- 
blatt, published in Bonn, containing the 
acts of the Western German Government 
(vol. 1, no. 1, May 23, 1949); the Gesetz- 
blatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 
covering the acts of the Eastern German 
Government (vol. 1, no. 1, October 8, 
1949); and the Official Gazette of the Allied 
High Commission for Germany, which appears 
in three languages, the French and Eng- 
lish texts being the official ones. The first 
number of the Official Gazette, issued on 
September 23, 1949, contains the declara- 
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tion concerning the enforcement of the 
Occupation Statute as of September 21, 
1949. 


TREATISES 


During the first few years following 
Germany’s surrender, there was an almost 
complete lack of treatises, commentaries, 
handbooks, and outlines as a result of the 
destruction of old books, the scarcity of 
materials for the production of new books, 
and the complete change of legal and 
political philosophy. Beginning in 1948, 
however, the situation changed and Ger- 
man legal literature began to revive. A 
great majority of the publications issued 
at that time consisted of annotated editions 
of codes and laws as basic source materials. 
Soon thereafter, outlines, textbooks, and 
other treatises for the use of students began 
to appear and were followed later by the 
more scholarly works. 





The much discussed problem of the 
legal status of postwar Germany under 
international law is examined in two 
books: Rolf Stoedter’s Deutschlands Rechts- 
lage (Hamburg, Rechts und Staatswissen- 
schaftlicher Verlag, 1948) and Walter 
Lewald’s Grundlagen der neuen Rechtsordnung 
Deutschlands (Marburg, Elwert Graefe und 
Unger Verlag, 1948). Several papers 
treating the same subject are found in the 
volumes of the Jahrbuch fiir internationales 
und auslandisches offentliches Recht (Ham- 
burg, Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlicher 
Verlag). This yearbook began publica- 
tion in 1948 under the joint editorship of 
Rudolf Laun, a well-known Professor at 
the University of Hamburg, and Hermann 
v. Mangoldt, Professor at the University 
of Kiel. An outstanding comprehensive 
study of the laws on citizenship and 
nationality in general is represented by 
the contribution of A. N. Makarov, 
Allgemeine Lekren des Staatsangehorigkeits- 
rechts (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1947). 


In the field of administrative law the 
Library received a copy of the text by 
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Friedrick Giese, Professor at the University 
of Frankfurt, entitled Allgemeines Verwal- 
tungsrecht (2d ed., Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1948) and also a copy of his annotated 
edition of the recent constitution for the 
German Federal Republic, Grundgesetz fiir 
die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, vom 23. Mai 
1949 (Frankfurt, Kommentator Verlag, 
1949). A special edition of the constitu- 
tion itself was presented to the Library of 
Congress by the Secretary of the Parlia- 
mentary Council. This was published in 
a limited edition of 310 copies and con- 
tains reproductions of the signatures of all 
members of the Parliamentary Council. 

From the Russian Zone a copy of Der 
Aufbau der Landesverfassungen in der Sowyeti- 
schen Besatzungszone by Karl Schultes (Ber- 
lin, Dietz, 1948) was received; this deals 
with the constitutions of the Laender of 
Eastern Germany. 

An important addition to our collection 
on denazification is the annotated edition 
of the Gesetz zur Befreiung von Nationalsozia- 
lismus und Militarismus vom 5. Marz 1946 
mit den Ausftihrungsvorschriften by Erich 
Schullze, who is the President of the Re- 
viewing Chamber in Munich. This work, 
now in its third edition, is published by 
Biederstein in Munich (1949) and con- 
stitutes the best commentary on the 
subject. 

Among the annotated editions of the 
German Civil Code, the following two are 
worthy of mention. One is the first post- 
war commentary on the Civil Code, 
Handkommentar zum Biirgerlichen Gesetzbuch 
by Aloys Boehle-Stamschraeder and others 
(Miinster, Aschendorff, 1948), dealing only 
with the general part of the Code. A 
continuation of the commentary is pro- 
posed. The second item, containing only 
a limited number of annotations, is 
Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch mit Einfiihrungsgesetz, 
Verschollenheitsgesetz . . . und sonstigen wich- 
tigen Nebengesetzen, as of January 1, 1948 
(Berlin, C. Heymann, 1948), edited by 
Helmut Ruge and Horst Gerlach. 
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The subjects of marriage and divorce 
are the only branches of civil law for which 
there is a new uniform regulation enforce- 
able in all Zones of postwar Germany, viz., 
the Marriage Law enacted by the Control 
Council for Germany on February 20, 
1946. Several recent books commenting 
upon this law and the affiliated fields of 
domestic relations have been received. 
From the Soviet Zone came the work by 
Aribert Huth entitled Ehegesetz (Dresden, 
Dresdener Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1948). 
This book not only contains annotations 
to the Marriage Law of 1946, but also 
compares the new law with the legal pro- 
visions previously in force. 

Another important work received in the 
field of domestic relations is Familienrecht 
by Guenther Beitzke, Professor at the 
University of Goettingen. This forms part 
of the series “‘Kurzlehrbiicher fiir das 
juristische Studium” (2d ed., Munich, 
Biederstein, 1948). The rather concise 
text contains references to case law and to 
legal writings and includes many hypo- 
thetical cases with suggestions for their 
solution as illustrative material for the 
student. 

Of great interest and significance in 
connection with the postwar situation in 
Germany is the legislation concerning the 
declaration of death of absentees. The 
law of July 4, 1939, proved inadequate to 
cope with the situation which had arisen 
as the result of the war and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to amend it. A newly 
acquired compilation by Hermann Vogel, 
Verschollenhettsrecht (Berlin, Verlag fir 
Rechtswissenschaft, 1949), fills an urgent 
need for information on this subject. It 
contains the annotated text of the law of 
1939, as well as the texts of the legislation 
enacted in the Western and Eastern Zones 
and in various Laender, representing a total 
of more than 30 laws and decrees. 

A true contribution to the legal litera- 
ture on civil procedure is the Lehrbuch des 
deutschen Zivilprozessrechts by Leo Rosen- 


berg. This famous author, who was forced 
by the Nazis to resign his professorship at 
Leipzig in 1934, resumed teaching at 
Munich in 1945. In this work, he has 
succeeded in writing a most comprehensive 
treatise on civil procedure, which may be 
considered a standard text in this field. 

Several books secured during the year 
deal with criminal law. The two editions 
of the Criminal Code acquired are limited 
to the provisions in force in the British 
Zone. One is Strafgesetzbuch in der in der 
Britischen Besatzungszone giiltigen Fassung, 
edited by Rolf Conrad, forming volume 1 
of the series ““Aschendorffs Gesetzestexte’’ 
(Miinster, 1947), while the second publi- 
cation is annotated by Karl Goeke and 
appears as part of the series ‘“‘Aschendorffs 
juristische Handbiicher” (Minster, 1948). 
Both of the editions of the Criminal Code 
by Heymann (Berlin, 1948) and by Bieder- 
stein (Munich, 1949) present the text of 
the Code as it is now in force in the various 
Zones of occupation. The Biederstein 
edition includes 77 laws supplementary to 
the Criminal Code. 

A number of publications have been 
issued in connection with the currency 
reform which has taken place in Germany. 
The Library has received Wahrungsumstel- 
lung in Berlin und in den Zonen, a compilation 
of the laws on this subject in force in the 
various Zones, the annotations being 
supplied by Edith Henning and Hermann 
Goetze (Berlin, Schiele & Schoen ,1949)), 
and the work, Die Waéahrungsgesetze, by 
Rudolf Harmening and Konrad Duden 
(Munich, Biederstein, 1949), the first 
comprehensive commentary on the com- 
plex monetary laws. The latter deals 
with the enactments in force in the 
Western Zone as well as in the Eastern 
Zone. 

Legal history and jurisprudence are rep- 
resented by the following recent acquisi- 
tions, which are examples of the revival 
of scholarly research in German academic 
circles. The conflict of laws in the field 
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of civil procedure has undergone a thor- 
ough discussion in Erwin Riezler’s Jnter- 
nationales Xivilprozessrecht und prozessuales 
Fremdenrecht (Berlin, W. de Gruyter; and 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1949). Cover- 
ing more than 700 pages, the author treats 
the subject on a comparative basis and 
makes a valuable contribution to the com- 
plicated problem of private international 
law. 

Franz W. Jerusalem’s Aritik der Rechts- 
wissenschaft (Frankfurt, J. Knecht, 1948) 
is an ambitious attempt to present a legal 
philosophy by adapting to the present the 
principles of natural law as expressed in 
the philosophy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Beitrage zur Kultur- und Rechtsphilosophie is 
a Festschrift edited by Erdmuthe Falken- 
berg (Heidelberg, A. Rausch, 1948) and 
presented to Gustav Radbruch on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday by his 
associates, friends, and students. It in- 
cludes his excellent papers on various 
legal and literary subjects and reflects the 
versatility of the famous jurist. 


The Soviet Union 


STATUTES 

The acquisition of legal material from 
the Soviet Union has been irregular during 
the past year. One serious curtailment 
occurred when the Library of Congress, 
like many libraries in this country, was 
officially advised that no subscription 
would be accepted for a most important 
publication, Sobranie postanovlenii, which is 
the periodically published collection of the 
decrees enacted by the Council of Min- 
isters. The subscription to the collection 
which covers the federal jurisdiction (U. S. 
S. R.) was discontinued with issue no. 11 
of 1949, and that for the R. S. F. S. R., 
the largest Soviet state, with no. 4 of 1949. 
However, another gazette, Vedomosti, which 
contains only the acts passed by the 
Supreme Council and its Presidium, con- 
tinues to arrive regularly, as do the issues 
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of [zvestiia and Pravda, which also contain 
some laws and decrees. 

Two new publications which have been 
received facilitate the task of locating laws 
enacted in previous years. A full set con- 
taining all the legislation of the R. S. F. 
S. R. for the years 1917 to 1948, inclusive, 
was published in five volumes in 1949 
under the title Khronologicheskoe sobranie 
zakonov. . The laws are arranged 
chronologically but since the purpose of 
the collection is to give only that legislation 
still in force in 1948, there have been 
excluded from the collection all acts 
formally repealed and those which, al- 
though not formally repealed, are no 
longer operative. All acts issued during 
the period from 1917 to 1922, but which 
had subsequently been transformed into 
federal laws, are also omitted. The second 
publication, Sbornik zakonov SSSR 1 ukazov 
Prezidiuma Verkhovnogo soveta SSSR, makes 
it easy to consult the laws passed by the 
Supreme Council and the edicts (ukases) 
issued by its Presidium. This type of 
material is also regularly published in 
Vedomosti, but it is scattered therein among 
other subjects, particularly among volumi- 
nous grants of various decorations. Since 
Vedomosti carries no index, the location of 
these acts is a difficult and time-consuming 
task, whereas in this new publication they 
are collected and classified by subject 
matter. The first volume covering the 
period 1938 to 1944 appeared in 1945; 
the second volume covers acts for the 
years 1945 and 1946, while the acts issued 
in 1947 and 1948 each constitute one 
annual volume. 

During the past years the Law Library 
has received very few legal publications 
dealing with the law of the individual 
Soviet Republics. Therefore, the acquisi- 
tion of the following collection of laws and 
decrees in force in the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic, enacted during the period 1919-46 is 
most welcome: <birnitk chinnikh zakoniv, 
ukaziv Prezidit Verkhovnot Radi i postanov 
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uriadu Ukrainskoi Radtan’skoi Sotstaltstichnot 
Respubliki. (Kiev, 1949). Volume 1 (in 
the Ukrainian language) covers the sub- 
jects of government organization, ad- 
ministration of justice, finance, and crim- 
inal, civil, and labor legislation. The 
codes are not included. 

Although the Soviet Constitution pro- 
vides for a federal criminal code, no such 
code has been enacted up to the present 
time, and each constituent Republic has 
its own local criminal code. The criminal 
code of the R. S. F. S. R. served as a 
pattern for some of the Republics and was 
adopted without change by others, but 
there are some small differences in legal 
provisions in the codes in force in the 
various Republics. Until recently, the 
latest concordance of the criminal codes 
of the individual Republics was the one 
printed in 1928, but a new concordance, 
which appeared in 1948, has been re- 
ceived: Sistematizirovanny tekst obshchesoiu- 
znykh ugolounykh zakonov i ugolounykh kodeksov 
sotuznykh respublik (1948). 


Court REPORTS 


The Soviet Union has no reporting sys- 
tem comparable to that of the United 
States. The following publications, there- 
fore, are the main source of information 
concerning recent court decisions. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
Soviet Union rendered in its plenary ses- 
sions of all justices and by its individual 
chambers during the years 1942 through 
1944 were printed in three volumes, each 
covering one year: Sbornik postanovleni 
plenuma i opredelenii kollegit Verkhounogo Suda 
SSSR (1947-1948). Under the title, 
Voprosy ugolovnogo protsessa v praktike Ver- 
khovnogo Suda SSSR (Smolitskii and Shifman, 
compilers), there appeared in 1948 a pub- 
lication of a type uncommon in the Soviet 
Union which may well be characterized 
as the Soviet equivalent of the American 
casebook. It contains a selection of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court interpret- 


ing the rules of Soviet criminal procedure 
with the decisions grouped by topics and 
each topic preceded by a summary. The 
book is supposed to contain only the deci- 
sions which are still authoritative. 


TREATISES 


Although, as stated above, the publica- 
tion of current laws has been curtailed to 
some extent in the Soviet Union, a large 
number of treatises on a variety of legal 
subjects have been acquired by the Li- 
brary. Among these is an important group 
of textbooks which consists of two types. 
One is designed for use in law school 
courses (iuridicheskie shkoly) of not more 
than one year’s duration which are open to 
students with very low educational quali- 
fications. The majority of the textbooks 
of this kind are very elementary and con- 
tain more indoctrination material than 
actual information. The second class of 
textbook is prepared for the students of law 
schools at the university level (iuridicheskie 
fakul tety, instituty prava). These are also 
called textbooks, following the nomencla- 
ture customary in imperial Russia and in 
Western Europe, although an American 
lawyer would call them standard, compre- 
hensive treatises. Each covers a_ broad 
legal subject, such as criminal law or labor 
law. They are fairly extensive, afford 
comprehensive treatment of the subject 
matter, and contain ample material, 
including citations to legislation and case 
law. 

During the last year, several recently 
published textbooks of the latter type were 
received. One on political and legal 
theory was prepared collectively in the 
Institute of Law of the Academy of 
Sciences by Arzhanov, Kechek’ian, Man’- 
kovskii, and Strogovich under the title 
Teoriia gosudarstva i prava (1949). The All- 
Union Institute of Legal Sciences attached 
to the Ministry of Justice issued a similar 
text on land tenure, Zemel’noe pravo (1949). 
This is a compilation of contributions by 
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many authors, edited by Kazantsev and 
Ruskol. Labor law is covered by a text- 
book prepared at the same _ Institute, 
Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo (1949), edited by 
Aleksandrov, the author or editor of 
earlier texts of a similar nature. 

Publication of a general history of the 
state and law has been started by the 
same Institute as a collective work. The 
first volume has already appeared, Jstorita 
gosudarstva i prava, covering the history of 
the ancient world and the feudal period in 
various countries outside of Russia, partic- 
ularly of Poland, Bohemia, Bulgaria, and 
Serbia. A work by Gertsenzon on crimi- 
nal law, prepared for the School of 
Judge Advocates, Ugolovnoe pravo, chast’ 
obshchata (1948), belongs to the same type 
of comprehensive treatise. 

Also prepared at the All-Union Insti- 
tute of Legal Sciences is a work by Far- 
berov on the constitutional law of the 
‘countries of People’s Democracy” (as the 
Soviets call the satellite countries), Gosu- 
darstvennoe pravo stran narodnot demokrati 
(1949), 

Several recent treatises are interesting 
from the point of view of international 
law and of the United Nations. One by 
Levin, entitled Diplomaticheskit immunitet 
(1949), treats of diplomatic immunities. 
Another, by Dranov, Chernomorskie prolivy, 
mezhdunarodno-pravovoi rezhim (1948), deals 
with the international legal status of the 
Dardanelles. The discussion of the present 
status of this strategic waterway is intro- 
duced by an extensive treatment of its 
history from the earliest times. The third 
issue of transactions, Uchenye zapiski, of the 
Academy of Social Sciences attached to 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, contains a symposium of articles on 
international law under the title Bor’ba 
SSSR za demokraticheskie printsipy mezh- 
dunarodnogo prava (1949). 

Professor Krylov’s Materialy k istorit 
Organizatsit Ob’edinennykh Natsu (vol. 1, 
1949), is a rather formal history of the 
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creation of the United Nations from 1941 
through the San Francisco Conference of 


1945. Professor Krylov, now a member 
of the International Court from the Soviet 
Union, was a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation at the Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco Conferences and participated 
actively in the formulation of the Charter 
of the UNO and the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court. 

Three recent works by Andrei Vyshin- 
sky, Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
have been received by the Library. The 
first item, devoted to the problems of 
political and legal theory, is entitled Vop- 
rosy teorit gosudarstva 1 prava (1949). The 
second concerns problems of international 
law and international policy, Voprosy 
mezhdunarodnogo prava i mezhdunarodnoi poli- 
tiki (1949). This contains a selection of 
speeches delivered by Vyshinsky at the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1946, at the 
First and Second Sessions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1946 
and 1947, together with his press confer- 
ences and addresses down to November 16, 
1947. The third item, Sudebnye rechi, is a 
collection of pleadings made by Mr. 
Vyshinsky in his capacity as public prose- 
cutor in ten outstanding trials, including 
the famous purge trials in 1937 and 1938. 

Several of the more recent books are of 
special importance for the study of the 
Soviet Constitution and governmental 
organization. Under the editorship of 
Mr. Vyshinsky, a collection of documents 
pertaining to the preparation and adoption 
of the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
of 1922 appeared in 1948 as Pervaia 
konstitutstia Souza SSR. In another con- 
tribution by Chugaev, Pervaia konstitutsita 
sovetskogo gosudarstva (1949), the first Con- 
stitution of the Soviet State, that is, the 
1918 Constitution of the R. S. F. S. R., is 
analyzed. Obviously designed for prop- 
aganda abroad, the Soviet Government 
published, in English, a study by Kar- 
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pinsky entitled The Soctal and State Structure 
of the U. S. S. R. (Moscow, 1948). 

A set of translations into English of the 
constitutions of the Soviet constituent 
Republics, mimeographed by the Ameri- 
can Russian Institute in New York during 
February and April 1950, was also 
received. The constitutions of the follow- 
ing Soviet states are included: Byelorussia, 
Estonia, Armenia, Latvia, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Ukraine, Tadgikistan, Uzbe- 
kistan, the Karelo-Finnish Republic, and 
the R. S. F. S. R. 

Studenkin’s textbook on administrative 
law, Sovetskoe administrativnoe pravo, origi- 
nally published for use in law schools in 
1944, appeared in a second enlarged 
edition in 1949. 

A series of books dealing with specific 
problems of civil law was also received. 
For the first time, a history of Soviet civil 
law covering the period 1917-47 has been 
compiled by Genkin, Novitskii, and Ra- 
binovich under the title Istoriia sovetskogo 
grazhdanskogo prava (1949). This forms a 
volume in the series on the history of Soviet 
law and state. 

The Soviet marriage and divorce law 
underwent a drastic change in 1944 and 
1945. One of the outstanding features of 
the new Soviet divorce law is that statutory 
grounds for divorce are not provided for 
in the legislation, but are left to the dis- 
cretion of the court. The following books 
devoted to marriage and divorce are there- 
fore of special interest. Maltsman and 
Nikulina have compiled “a collection of 
statutes, decrees, directives, and court 
decisions to be used as a manual by the 
people’s judges under the title, Voprosy 
braka i sem’i v sude (1949). An analysis of 
legislation and case law, with the statutory 
text included in the appendix, is to be 
found in Sverdlov’s Sovetskoe zakonodatel’- 
stvo o brake i sem’e (1949). The same 
author treats the subjects of marriage and 
divorce in a monograph entitled Brak 
razvod (1949). 


Pergament surveys the decisions of the 
Supreme Court involving marital relations 
in Praktika Verkhovnogo Suda SSSR po 
voprosam semetnogo prava (1949), while in a 
printed lecture, Sovetskit Sud v bor’be za 
ukreplente sem’: (1949), he endeavors to show 
what the Soviet Court has done toward the 
strengthening of family ties. 


The interest expressed in studies on the 
history of old Russian law, revived after 
the war, is still in evidence. Iushkov, the 
author of a history of the Russian state 
and law, has recently published a 540- 
page monograph covering the Kiev period 
prior to 1240, Obshchestvenno-politicheskit 
strot t pravo kievskago gosudarstva (1949). 

Soviet jurists continued to issue books 
on non-Soviet law. A new book on 
Roman private law by Novitskii entitled 
Rimskoe chastnoe pravo (1948) and a com- 
prehensive study of the civil and com- 
mercial laws of the capitalist countries, 
Grazhdanskoe t torgovoe pravo kapitalisticheskikh 
stran (1949), edited by Genkin, were 
recently received. 


Other Slavic Countries 


BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian collection has improved 
considerably, both in legislation and trea- 
tises. The gaps in the holdings of the law 
gazette Durzhaven vestmk for the postwar 
years have been filled and the Law Library 
now has practically a complete run of this 
publication from the year 1945. Current 
issues are arriving rather promptly, as 
may be seen by the fact that the number 
for February 22, 1950, was received on 
March 20, 1950. Several important laws 
have been enacted recently including the 
Inheritance Law of January 3, 1949; the 
Law concerning Persons, Legal Entities, 
Marriage, Divorce, Guardianship, and 
Family of July 23, 1949; the Nationality 
Law of March 19, 1948; and the Law of 
Judiciary and Public Prosecutors of March 
19, 1948. Thus, at the present time, 
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broad fields of civil law are regulated by 
comprehensive new legislation. 

Among acquisitions of the past year, 
the index to Bulgarian legislation, Pulen 
ukazatel’ na zakonite v Bulgaria ot osvobozh- 
denieto i do 30 iunit 1939, was received. This 
is the first comprehensive index to Bulgar- 
ian laws ever published. 

A number of comprehensive treatises 
published in 1947 and 1948 were also re- 
ceived. These deal with constitutional, 
administrative, and civil law, and with 
the laws relating to contracts, cooperatives, 
and property. 

It should also be mentioned that an 
English edition of the records of the trial 
of Petkov was also received. This is en- 
titled The Trial of Nikola D. Petkov. Record 
of the Judicial Proceedings, August 5-15, 1947 
(Sofia, 1947). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

With the addition of about 1,000 vol- 
umes, a great improvement was made in 
the collection of Czechoslovakian law 
during the past fiscal year. This marks 
the greatest increase in Czechoslovakian 
acquisitions for many years, for the Law 
Library had had no opportunity since 
1937 to acquire such material with the 
exception of law gazettes and court re- 
ports. In the past year, however, it was 
possible to develop the collection in nearly 
all its parts and to acquire all forms of 
legal publications. 

For the most part, annotated editions of 
codes and laws appeared between the two 
World Wars in two series published in the 
Czech or Slovak languages and in German. 
While the Law Library already had a 
good run of the German series, only a few 
odd volumes of the Czech series were in 
its possession. During the last year the 
latter series under the running title 
‘“Komentované zakony Ceskoslovenské 
Republiky” was practically completed, 
comprising 62 volumes. Moreover, a 
complete run of the second Czech series, 
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“‘Pravnicka knihovna,”’ published by Lin- 
hart in 69 volumes (1934-48), was ac- 
quired. Finally several volumes of a new 
series, “Knihovna z4konu Republiky 
Ceskoslovenské,” which was begun after 
World War II and edited by Tomsa, were 
received in the Law Library. 

No less important is the augmentation 
of the collections of serials and periodicals. 
Complete runs of the following were 
received: 

Nové zakony a narizent Ceskoslovenské 
Republiky, years I-X (1939-48) in 21 vol- 
umes. The publication, which is still in 
progress, appears in monthly issues which, 
by the end of each year, form an annual 
compilation of laws and decrees in two 
volurnes arranged by subject with annota- 
tions written for the most part by the 
officials who drafted the new law or 
decree. 

Prdévny obzor, a law review in the Slovak 
law reviews for the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian provinces; prior to World War II it 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
most scholarly journals. A run from its 
first volume in 1861 through 1948 was 
received, lacking only three early years. 
This periodical is still in progress. 

Praévny obzor, a law review in the Slovak 
language, deals primarily with legal prob- 
lems of the Slovakian jurisdiction (Hun- 
garian and local Slovakian laws). A com- 
plete set from 1922-48 was received, and 
the current issues are being received regu- 
larly. 

Prager Archiv is a legal periodical pub- 
lished in German but devoted to Czecho- 
slovakian legal problems. An incomplete 
set from the beginning, 1919, to 1944 was 
acquired during the year. 

Prdvuni prakse (Application of Law) is a 
law review which pays special attention to 
the discussion of recently enacted laws and 
surveys current writings, both in book and 
article form. It also contains notes on 
court decisions. A complete set from the 
beginning in 1936, consisting of 12 vol- 
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umes, was obtained, and current numbers 
are still being received regularly. 

Several prewar books of importance 
which were not already in the Library 
were acquired during the year. Writings 
of certain authors not represented in the 
Library of Congress thus far, Professor 
Kr*mar for example, an authority on civil 
law, can now be obtained in sufficient 
fullness. Among such works one should 
be especially mentioned because, until it 
was recently acquired by the Law Library, 
it was not available anywhere in this 
country. About fifteen years ago, the best 
legal scholars in the Austrian and Hun- 
garian jurisdictions prepared an annotated 
edition of the Austrian Civil Code, insert- 
ing therein the provisions of the Hungarian 
law in the form of comments, thus offering 
a basic source for civil law in the whole of 
Czechoslovakia on the eve of World War 
II. It appeared in 1935-37 under the 
editorship of Professors F. Routek and 
J. Sedlatek in six volumes. The Komentér 
k Ceskoslovenskému obecnému zakoniku obcans- 
kému a obtanské pravo platné na Slovensku a v 
Podkarpatské Rust remains a monumental 
work on the civil law of Czechoslovakia. 


HuNGARY 

Only a few Hungarian law books were 
acquired during the past year, but among 
them are some of great importance. Dr. 
Bacso has compiled, under a_ subject 
arrangement, all the laws and decrees 
issued from 1945 through 1947. Several 
compilations on special subjects were also 
received, among them a work on substan- 
tive criminal law by Auer and Bursics and 
one on criminal procedure by Bursics. 
Other publications cover agrarian labor 
law, agriculture, cooperatives (the Hun- 
garian version of collective farms), social 
security, and collective bargaining. 


POLAND 


During the past year the Law Library 
was fortunate in acquiring some 500 addi- 
tional Polish law books, approximately 80 





of which were printed after 1945, and 36 
of which were published in 1948 or 1949. 
These works cover a variety of subjects. 

Among them are works relating to the 
earlier periods of Polish law and particu- 
larly to the time prior to the partition of 
Poland in the eighteenth century. These 
may be justly characterized as rare items. 
The territory of Poland has been the scene 
of several ravaging wars for the last 180 
years, and great destruction of Polish books 
ensued. Therefore, even before World 
War II old Polish books were scarce, and 
now they are no longer listed even in 
dealers’ catalogs. Several outstanding 
items of this category were acquired by 
the Library during the fiscal year. 

A masterpiece of printing of its time is 
Statvta, prawa y constitucie koronne lacinskie 
y polskie by Ian Ianuszowski, printed in 
1600 in Cracow. This item, contempo- 
raneously bound in stamped white pigskin 
on wooden boards, is described in Estrei- 
cher (vol. 18, p. 479). The accompanying 
illustration is of the woodcut of the coat 
of arms of Poland appearing on the verso 
of the title page. 

In spite of the variety of sources of law 
in Poland prior to its partition in the 
eighteenth century, Polish law had never 
been officially codified. Acts of the Polish 
Diet (Seym), called constitutiones, acts of the 
King, and those of various autonomous 
bodies had never been brought together 
into an official code. Nevertheless, several 
attempts were made by private persons to 
collect all these sources and these collec- 
tions have enjoyed high authority. The 
Ianuszowski volume represents the third 
attempt in the nature of a private codifica- 
tion and the only one made during the 
seventeenth century. The laws are printed 
both in Latin and in Polish. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century, 
Polish cities had enjoyed a broad auton- 
omy and independent jurisdiction in all 
civil and criminal cases. Their status and 
privileges were patterned after those of 
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the German free cities, especially Liibeck 
and Magdeburg. Hence, this municipal 
law was called Prawo Magdeburskie, that is, 
Magdeburg law. However, on Polish soil 
the original German law underwent several 
modifications and was developed into a 
standard law for an autonomous munic- 
ipality. The Law Library has acquired 
a publication in this field of municipal law 
which enjoyed great popularity and went 
through a number of editions during the 
course of a century, the last being that of 
1760. This item contains works by two 
authors, Bartlomiey Groicki and Jan 
Kirsteyn Cerasinus. Those by Groicki are 
entitled Artykuly prawa maydeburskiego, Por- 
zadek sadow, and Przydatki. Jan Kirsteyn 
Cerasinus’ work is entitled Enchiridion 
aliquot locorum communium iuris Maidenburgen. 
All were printed in Cracow in 1616. The 
Enchiridion first appeared in 1556, with 
later editions in 1586, 1611, 1616, 1619, 
1629, and 1760. According to Kutrzeba, 
Kirsteyn exercised great influence upon 
Bartlomiey Groicki, who wrote on the 
same subject in Polish while Kirsteyn’s 
books were published in Latin. In the 
edition acquired, three works of Groicki 
are added to the work of Kirsteyn, and in 
this form it was printed in 1619, 1629, and 
1760. Kutrzeba (vol. 2, pp. 278-83) 
apparently did not know that the Enchiridion 
of Kirsteyn was reprinted in 1616 to- 
gether with Groicki’s work, which signifies 
that our edition, therefore, was unknown 
to the greatest authority on the history of 
Polish law. 

A legal encyclopedia, Prawa z statutu 
W. X. Litewskiego y Konstytucy . . . podlug 
alfabetu zebrane (Warsaw, 1783), contains 
subjects arranged in alphabetical order, 
giving brief digests or summaries of the 
provisions of law or citations to the enact- 
ment involved. Estreicher, in Bibliografia 
Polska (vol. 25, p. 218), describes this item 
as rare, since only eight copies of it were 
known to him in 1913. This work was 
considered so important that after the 
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incorporation of a part of Poland into 
Russia it was translated into Russian, 
retaining the original alphabetical ar- 
rangement of material under the Polish 
and Latin headings. The volume was 
subsequently printed twice by the Imperial 
Printing Office as Ruchnoi Slovar’ ili kratkoe 
soderzhame polskikh i litovskikh zakonov (St. 
Petersburg, 1808 and 1810). It was 
possible to establish the identity of the 
text of the Russian and Polish editions 
because the Law Library also possessed 
a copy of the Russian edition, with the 
bookplate of Emperor Nicholas II of 
Russia. 

Rbior praw y przywilerow miastu stolecznemu 
W. X. L. Wilnowi nadanych (Wilno, 1788) 
is a compilation of the laws granted during 
the early period of the great Duchy of 
Lithuania to the city of Wilno, prepared 
by Dubinski, the mayor of Wilno, upon 
the request of many of the cities of Poland 
and Lithuania. The book gives a com- 
plete picture of the legal frame of self- 
government enjoyed by the metropolis of 
the Polish-Lithuanian state. Estreicher 
(vol. 15, p. 347) knew the location of only 
nine copies of this volume in 1893. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


For the first time since the establishment 
of Tito’s regime, not only has the law 
gazette (Sluzbent list) been received in the 
Law Library but several treatises have 
also been acquired. Among the latter, 
one by Djordjevié, dealing with constitu- 
tional law, is entitled Ustavno pravo Federa- 
tione Narodne Republike Fugoslavye (vol. 1, 
1947), while another, dealing with civil 
law, is the work of Slavko Stojkovié under 
the title Osnovt gradjanskog prava (1948). A 
third, Trst, by Ivo Mihovilovié (1946), 
presents the Yugoslav point of view on 
the problem of the international position 
of Trieste. 

Since the Library of Congress possesses 
practically no material on the laws issued 
in the individual Yugoslavian Republics, 
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the acquisition of an annotated edition of 
the law on the Five-Year Plan for the 
Republic of Macedonia is worthy of 
report, Stopanskot petigodishm plan na Na- 
rodna Republika Makedonija (1947). 


Incunabula 


During the past year eight legal incu- 
nabula were acquired, making the total 
number of incunabula in the Law Library 
285, of which 240 were added to the col- 
lection during the last decade. (See Fred- 
erick R. Goff, A Checklist of 15th Century 
Books in the Library of Congress. In press.) 


A rare incunabular edition of important 
source material on Roman and feudal law 
is the Corpus juris civilis. Novellae constitutiones 

(Basel, Michael Wennsler, Novem- 
ber 29, 1478; Second Census J530; Gesamt- 
katalog 7752). This compilation comprises 
four parts, Part 1 consisting of the so- 
called Novellae constitutiones or collection of 
enactments of the Emperor Justinian issued 
after the promulgation of his Codex and 
enactments of the subsequent emperors. 
Parts 2 and 3 consist of the so-called Libri 
or Consuetudines feudorum (Books on Feudal 
Customs), which are anonymous compila- 
tions of feudal law attributed sometimes to 
Gerardus Niger and sometimes to Obertus 
de Horto (Hortensis) [see illustration]. The 
fourth part contains the three last Books 
(10-12) of Justinian’s Codex, dealing with 
public law. These were studied at the 
universities, together with the Novellae. 


The Novellae, Codex, and Libri feudorum 
enjoyed authority as primary sources of 
law in the courts of Western Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. All of these source materials 
are printed with annotations in the mar- 
gins. This particular arrangement was 
published first in Mainz in 1477 without 
Part 3. The work acquired is the second 
edition, but it is the first one to include 
Part 3. No complete copy of this com- 
pilation is listed by the Second Census. 


This incunabulum, therefore, may well be 
the only complete copy in the United 
States and Canada. A summary in Ger- 
man of Libri feudorum, prepared by 
Jodocus Pflanzmann, Keyserliche Lehenrecht 
czusampts andern Rechten (Augsburg, Lucas 
Zeissenmair, 1494; Gesamtkatalog 7777; not 
in the Second Census) was also acquired. 
The Gesamtkatalog lists only two incunabu- 
lar editions of this summary, the acquired 
one being the second one listed. Since it is 
not included in the Second Census, it may 
be presumed that this is the only copy in 
the United States and Canada. 

The famous treatise on affinity in con- 
nection with succession rights and impedi- 
ments to marriage by Johannes Andreae, 
the well-known author of the standard 
glossa to the Corpus juris canonici, is another 
welcome addition. This item, known as 
Arbor consanguintatis (Augsburg, Guenther 
Zainer, not after 1474) is in German and 
includes a woodcut showing the tree of 
consanguinity. The Gesamtkatalog lists only 
two copies (1717) while the Second Census 
does not list it at all. The Latin editions 
of this work are numerous, but the Ger- 
man editions are few and copies are rare. 

Of the other five incunabula received in 
the past year, only one is recorded. This 
volume, which contains the works of De 
Canaro, Marianus Socinus, and Thomas 
Docius, is listed in the Gesamtkatalog (5960) 
as apparently printed in the fifteenth 
century. Three of the other items proved 
to be typographically similar to this one. 
Our attribution of all four to the incunab- 
ular presses is endorsed by Mr. F. R. 
Goff, Chief of the Rare Books Division, 
who has included them in the forthcoming 
Checklist (cited above). Since none of 
these four items is listed in any incunab- 
ular census, it may be assumed that 
these are the only copies in America. 
Specific information concerning them 
follows: 


Antonius de Canaro (fl. 1446). Solemnis otilis et 
quotidianus tractatus. De Excu/satore excellentissimi. 
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U. Turis interpretis et magm prafctici domin 


Antonijy de Cannario. ([Venice, Paganinus de 
Paganinis ?, after 1500 ?]. Four leaves. 

Canaro was born in Ravenna where he 
practiced law until his death in 1451. The 
present accession is his treatise on an aspect 
of canon law written in 1446. The edition 
also contains two opinions, one by Mari- 
anus Socinus (1401-67) and one by 
Thomas Docius. Hain lists two other 
editions of this collection, 1. ¢. Pescia 
(1489) and Milan (1493) (4306 and 
4307). The Gesamtkatalog (5960) lists only 
one copy of the acquired edition. 

——. Preclarus et solemnis (ractatus de insinuationibus/ 
excellentissimi vtri. tur. docto. et magni practict 


domini/ Antonij de Canaro. Cum multis additionibus 


insertis. N. p. n. d. 10 unnumbered leaves. 


According to the statement at the end of 
the book, it was completed in 1440. Hain 
lists a Pescia (1485) and a Milan (1493 
edition) (4304 and 4305). It is not in the 
Gesamtkatalog or the Second Census. 


Antonius de Rosellis. Jncipit tractatus legitimatio- 
num per monarcham et/ eximium iuris vtriusque doctorem 
dominum Antonius/ Derosellis. N. p. n. d. [149-?]. 


20 leaves. 
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Hain lists other editions of 1494 and 1498 
and one without date (13975-13977). 
According to Dr. Stefan Kuttner, the 
Library of Congress Consultant in Canon 
Law, this work was printed at some time 
during the last decade of the fifteenth 
century (see also supra). 


Philippus Franchus de Franchis de Perusio. 
Disputatio in materia petitorij, Domini Philippi/ de 
Franchis de Perusio. N. p. n. d. [149-7]. 8 
unnumbered leaves. Unrecorded. 


Stephanus Costa. Tractatus de Ludo lectus per 
clarissimum iuris vtri/usque doctorem dominum Stephanum 
Costam legentem/ iura canonica in felici gymnasio 
Papiensi. N. p. n. d. [149-?]. 9 unnumbered 
leaves. 

Costa flourished about 1476, according 
to Diplovataccius. As seen from the 
above, he taught canon law in Pavia. 
Hain lists a 1478 and a 1489 edition of his 
work, both printed in Pavia (5784 and 
5785), but he fails to mention the present 
edition; nor is it listed in the Gesamtkatalog. 


W. Lawrence Keitt and 
Staff of the Law Library 
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Maps 


HE Maps Division acquired during 

the year ending April 30, 1950, 

some 57,800 maps and 770 atlases. 
The total number of items received repre- 
sents a decrease of approximately five per 
cent from the previous year and continues 
the downward trend in acquisitions noted 
in last year’s report. This year’s loss, 
however, is primarily in the category of 
duplicate and obsolete maps transferred 
from various Government agencies and 
map libraries. Approximately 23,000 such 
maps were added to the collections this 
year in contrast to 27,500 in the previous 
report year. Not included in this total 
are an estimated 40,000 items transferred 
from other Government agencies which 
could not be processed and were therefore 
added to the unprocessed backlog. The 
decline in transfers represents a desirable 
trend, for much of this material is non- 
current in character and duplication is 
common. Accessions from other sources 
represent, for the most part, newly pub- 
lished maps and atlases. For such non- 
transfer accessions the 1950 total actually 
exceeds that of 1949. 


Purchases. 


The 1,700 maps and 115 atlases that 
were purchased represent three per cent 
of the year’s accessions. A large propor- 
tion of the purchases comprise current map 
and atlas publications of foreign commer- 
cial publishers. Many of these items are 
purchased in the field by the several 
State Department-Library of Congress 
Map Procurement Officers. The remain- 
der are acquired directly from foreign 
dealers or through authorized L. C. 


agents. Non-copyrighted maps and atlases 
of United States publishers are also in- 
cluded among purchases. 


A third significant category of purchases 
consists of rare maps and atlases. These 
items are selected from dealers’ catalogs, 
or they are purchased directly from private 
owners and collectors who offer such 
material for consideration. During the 
past year, a fair number of such historical 
and rare items have been added to our 
collections. A few are here described. 

Especially worthy of mention is a rare 
1603 impression of the Descriptionis Ptole- 
maicae avgmentum siue occidentis notitia, by 
Corneille Wytfliet. It comprises 104 pages 
and 19 maps. The only other 104-page 
issue of the 1603 atlas listed in the National 
Union Catalog is ascribed to the New 
York Public Library. The original edi- 
tion of this work, published in 1597, 
constitutes the first truly American atlas. 
The 18 maps following the world map are 
devoted to the then known parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. This work was 
reissued in 1598, 1603, 1605, 1607, and 
1611. The frequency of reissue is in a 
measure an indication of the importance 
of a work which its author considered 
a supplement to Ptolemy. It describes, 
however, a part of the world unknown in 
Ptolemy’s day and does so in a manner 
quite different from the style of the 
Geographia. All editions of Wytfliet are 
now represented in the collections of the 
Library of Congress. 

A copy of Nicolas de Fer’s Afélas royal a 
Pusage de Monseigneur le Duc de Bourgogne 
(1699-{1702}) is another significant pur- 
chase. It is a large folio volume of 133 
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double plates of maps and tables and 31 
pages of text. The engraved illuminated 
title page reads Atlas novum ad usum Serents- 
simi Burgundiae Ducis.—Atlas francois a 
Pusage de Monseigneur le Duc de Bourgogne... 
The text portion is entitled “‘Introduction 
a la geographie ou sont la geographie 
astronomique . . . la geographie natu- 
relle . . . la geographie historique . 
Par le Sieur Sanson.” 

This atlas includes colored maps of 
various parts of the world by Sanson and 
Jaillot, among which are interspersed the 
geographical tables of political subdivi- 
sions by Sanson, as well as plans of forti- 
fications of the various cities, towns, and 
strategic locations throughout the world. 
The usual arrangement is four fortification 
plans on a double plate with the following 
title in the upper margin: ‘Plans des villes 
& places importantes qui sont dans la 
carte de . . . avec leurs fortifications. 
Levez par M. de Vauban premier In- 
genieur, & Lieutenant general des Armées 
du Roy de France 1702.” These plans of 
fortifications were originally published by 
Fer in 1693 with the title Introduction de la 
fortification. 

Nicolas de Fer (1646-1720) was geo- 
grapher to the King of France (Louis XIV) 
and to the Dauphin. During his very 
active life, he produced several hundred 
maps, as well as a number of geographical 
works. Many of his maps are prized not 
only for their geographical value but also 
for their artistic treatment. 

A little-known Dutch edition of Isaac 
Brouckner’s Nouvel atlas de marine, first 
published in 1749, was also added by pur- 
chase. It is entitled Nieuwe Atlas; of, Zee en 
Weereld . . . published at The Hague by 
Pieter van Os in 1759. Only three copies 
of the original edition were known to Dr. 
Max Groll in 1912 when he reproduced it 
in facsimile with the title Der erste preuss- 
ische Seeatlas, 1749. One of the three 
copies was in the Library of Congress. 
The 1759 Dutch edition contains the same 
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general chart of the world and twelve 
detailed sheets on the scale of 1:21,000,000 


that are found in the 1749 edition. This 
first maritime atlas published in Germany 
on the Mercator projection has the paral- 
lels of latitude and the meridians of longi- 
tude drawn at each degree to facilitate the 
plotting of positions. A table at the 
bottom of the world chart gives the time 
of sunrise in spring and summer and the 
time of sunset in autumn and winter for 
each degree of the sun’s declination from 
the equator to 60°. 

The atlas was prepared by the Swiss 
cartographer, Isaac Brouckner, under the 
auspices of the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
and under the direction of Field Marshal 
Count Samuel von Schmettau, to whom 
it was dedicated. Count von Schmettau 
played an influential role in raising the 
level of scientific investigation in Prussia 
by reorganizing the Berlin Academy. In 
1748, Frederick the Great placed a censor- 
ship on all maps published and sold in 
Prussia. This measure, while it was di- 
rected against the importation of poor and 
inadequate cartographical materials pub- 
lished at Nuremberg, imposed upon the 
Academy at Berlin the duty of publishing 
good and accurate maps. The Nouvel 
atlas de marine was prepared in response 
to this need. It reflects not only first- 
hand knowledge of contemporary sources, 
but also information based on _ previ- 
ously unpublished data which Count von 
Schmettau placed at Brouckner’s disposal. 

An unusually attractive acquisition is a 
ten-sheet collection of maps of the Rhine, 
Moselle, and Scheldt Rivers, made and 
published by Matthias Koops in London, 
in the years 1796 and 1797. The maps 
are beautifully executed and drawn on the 
fair scale of one inch to three miles. Five 
of the plates show settlements and fortified 
towns on the banks of the Rhine from its 
source to Wyck in the Netherlands; four 
picture the Moselle from its source to its 
mouth and one embraces the Scheldt from 
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Bouchain to its mouth. Each map con- 
tains descriptive tables of cities and towns 
along the rivers, and indicates the dis- 
tances between them. The tables which 
were separately printed are mounted on 
each map sheet. 

This may be the only series of maps that 
Koops ever made. Possibly it was intended 
to illustrate his publication entitled A 
Development of the Views and Designs of the 
French Nation and the Advantages Which Will 
Derive to Them, if They Should Be Able . . . 
to Secure to Themselves the Free Navigation of 
the Rivers Rhine, Maese, and Scheldt. A copy 
of the second edition of this work, pub- 
lished in 1798, is in the British Museum. 

In the absence of original copies, efforts 
are made to acquire photostatic reproduc- 
tions of unusual and rare cartographic 
items. Thus, in 1930, the Library of Con- 
gress received, under the Rockefeller grant 
for the acquisition of source material for 
American history, microfilm copies of some 
330 manuscript maps in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief of the Netherlands. During 
the past year, positive prints, made from 
the microfilm record, have been added to 
the collections of the Maps Division. The 
maps relate to areas of Dutch interest in 
North and South America as well as in 
the Philippine Islands. They are described 
in the Inventaris der verzameling Kaarten 
berustende in het Rijks-Archief ’s Gravenhage, 
vol. 1, 1867. 

Outstanding among facsimile atlases 
acquired by the Maps Division are volumes 
1 and 2 of Monumenta cartographica Vati- 
cana, edited by Roberto Almagia, pub- 
lished in 1944 and 1948 respectively. In 
the words of the reviewer, Angela Codazzi, 
“These Monumenta . . . bring together 
atlases and charts from the 14th to the 
17th centuries, the planispheres and the 
manuscript maps preserved in the codices, 
the most famous printed maps from the 
15th to the 17th centuries and reproduc- 
tions of the mural geographical paintings 
which decorate the Vatican Palace.” 


The first volume comprises 56 plates of 
map facsimiles including portolan charts, 
world maps, maps from atlases, topo- 
graphical plans, etc.; and the text of 129 
pages contains extensive descriptions of 
the reproductions. The second volume 
contains 40 facsimile maps of Italy during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Many of the maps are here reproduced for 
the first time. 

Another important facsimile published 
last year is that of the Carta marina of Olaus 
Magnus (Venice, 1539 and Rome, 1572). 
This is a publication of the Tall Tree 
Library, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, to 
which Edward Lynam, the late British 
authority on the history of cartography, 
has added a 40-page description. Aside 
from its importance as a contribution to 
cartographic history, the Carta marina has 
been selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as one of the 50 books of 
1949. 


Gifts 


In the past year, the collections were 
enriched by gifts of 2,970 maps and 78 
atlases, comprising about five per cent 
of the total number of acquisitions. More 
than six hundred donors contributed 
valuable and welcome items. 

In response to letters of solicitation, 
several hundred recent maps, atlases, and 
plat books were received from county 
offices in all parts of the country. Auto- 
mobile clubs, transit and utilities com- 
panies, city engineers, planning boards 
and commissions, municipal election 
boards, and highway departments sent 
special subject maps of local areas. 

The Maps Division is indebted to a 
number of individuals for notable gifts. 
Mr. R. E. L. Russell of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, permitted photostatic reproduction 
of a series of manuscript maps based on 
his studies of Civil War campaigns. These 
photostatic copies have been hand-colored 
by Mr. Russell to conform to the coloring 
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on the manuscripts. Captain Stuart 
Smith, U. S. N., presented a collection of 
more than one hundred items, including 
general and road maps of various Euro- 
pean countries, plans of cities, and maps 
of parts of the United States and Canada. 
An atlas of Latin America was the gift of 
Dr. Peraza y Sarausa of the Biblioteca 
Municipal, Havana, Cuba. Dr. Leo Bag- 
row of Stockholm, Sweden, sent photostat 
reproductions of several rare maps from 
his private collection. Mrs. Henrietta 
Lintner of Washington, D. C., presented 
a copy of the new edition of her attractive 
and colorful pictorial map of the District 
. of Columbia. 

The most noteworthy acquisition of the 
year was a fine copy of the first complete 
edition of Gerardus Mercator’s Atlas of 
1595. This rare volume was the generous 
gift of Mr. Melville Eastham of Cam- 
‘ bridge, Massachusetts. A detailed de- 

sciiption of Mr. Eastham’s gift will be 
found in the Quarterly Journal, May 1950, 
pp. 9-13. 


International Exchange 


Since 1947 the Library of Congress has 
collaborated with an interagency foreign 
map procurement committee in the acqui- 
sition of foreign maps. Foreign Service 
Officers, representing the State Depart- 
ment and the Library of Congress, conduct 
procurement operations in various parts 
of the world, purchasing maps or negotiat- 
ing exchanges with foreign mapping 
agencies. The greater part of the Li- 
brary’s international exchanges involving 
maps is now arranged through these 
officers. Such exchanges brought 10,630 
maps and 105 atlases to the Library during 
the past year. This represents a slight 
decrease from the preceding year’s total 
in this category. Eighteen per cent of the 
year’s receipts are credited to international 
exchange. 

More than 40 foreign countries are 
represented under the international ex- 
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change source in the 1950 record of acces- 
sions. Especially significant shipments of 
maps were received from Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Switzerland. 

Exchanges have been maintained over a 
long period of years between the Library 
of Congress and certain foreign agencies. 
Especially productive of maps each year 
are the Bibliothéque Nationale of France, 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, 
and the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources of Canada. 


Domestic Exchange 


Domestic exchanges account for less 
than one-half of one per cent of all acqui- 
sitions. During the past year approxi- 
mately 100 items were received through 
exchange arrangements with libraries and 
educational institutions in this country. 
Included in this list are the American 
Geographical Society, the Geological So- 
ciety of America, the United Nations Map 
Library, the Cincinnati Public Library, 
and the Dartmouth College Library. 
They contributed surplus or duplicate 
items from their collections, non-copy- 
righted maps published in their locality, 
maps prepared for professional journals, 
and photostatic reproductions of rare 
historical items among their holdings. 

In the last category are photostats of ten 
manuscript maps relating to American 
history which came from the Dartmouth 
College Library. The original manu- 
scripts, which are from the Scavenius 
Collection in that Library, were once in 
the private library of Count Jacob 
Bronum Scavenius at Gjorslev, Denmark. 
In addition to a plan of the harbor at 
Havana, Cuba (1762), the maps show 
troop movements and fortifications at 
New London, Connecticut; Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; the head of the Elk River, 
Maryland; Philadelphia; Spencer’s Ordi- 
nary and Yorktown, Virginia; and Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina. The dates range 
between 1777 and 1782. A number of 
the items are similar to maps of the 
period already in the collections of the 
Maps Division. The Scavenius maps 
have been described by George R. 
Dalphin in the June 1949 number of the 
Library Bulletin, published by the Baker 
Library of Dartmouth College. 

The domestic exchange program also 
provides a medium for distributing to 
other institutions surplus and duplicate 
copies of maps. No systematic distribu- 
tion is possible, but representatives of 
libraries and colleges are invited to make 
personal selections from the duplicate files. 
More than 8,700 maps were sent out on 
domestic exchanges during the past year. 
Among the recipients were the American 
Geographical Society, American Univer- 
sity, Clark University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy at La Jolla, California, University 
of Florida, University of Pennsylvania, and 
University of Wisconsin. 


Transfer 


As indicated above, transfers from other 
Federal agencies accounted for over 23,000 
items or approximately 40 per cent of the 
year’s accessions. This number constitutes 
only about one-third of the items received 
by transfer, the remainder having been 
added to the unprocessed backlog. 

In general, the transfers came from the 
Army Map Service, the Geological Survey, 
the Bureau of the Census, the Hydro- 
graphic Office, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Board on Geographic 
Names. They consist chiefly of obsolete 
and superseded numbers of various charts 
and maps. 

At times rare items are transferred to the 
Library of Congress from other agencies. 
Thus, from the Hydrographic Office there 
was received this year an 1804 edition of 
The Complete East India Pilot. This two- 
volume work is described as “‘an extensive 


collection of charts, both general and par- 
ticular . . . for the navigation, not only 
of the Indian and China seas, with those 
of New Holland, but also of the seas 
between the British Isles and the Cape of 
Good Hope.” There are 127 charts on 
148 engraved plates in the two volumes of 
the Pilot. Previous editions in the Li- 
brary’s collections are for the years 1795, 
1800, 1803, and 1806. 

The East India Pilots were published 
by the firm of Robert Laurie and James 
Whittle, successors to Robert Sayer. As 
Imray, Laurie, Norie, and Wilson, Ltd., 
of London, this firm is still publishing 
hydrographic charts. 


Government Source 


Under this heading are listed maps 
published by official mapping agencies. 
Federal agencies are the largest producers, 
although a number of State agencies also 
contribute to the total. Highway depart- 
ments, geological surveys, departments of 
commerce, State park commissions, and 
departments of agriculture and industry 
are the principal map producers within 
the States. 

Regrettably, only a few States forward 
such publications to the Library of Con- 
gress on automatic distribution; many 
valuable and useful maps, therefore, never 
reach the files of this Library. 

Through the cooperation of Dr. Rafael 
Pic6é, a number of large-scale maps were 
received from the Puerto Rico Planning, 
Urbanizing and Zoning Board, of which 
Dr. Pic6 is Chairman. They include 
existing and proposed highway maps of 
Puerto Rico as well as large-scale plans 
of the larger cities of the island. 

Maps and charts were deposited by 
thirty separate Federal map producers 
during the past year. They include topo- 
graphic maps, geologic maps, soil maps, 
weather maps, nautical and aeronautical 
charts, as well as a large number of special- 
subject maps. The 16,800 items received 
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on government deposit comprise 30 per 
cent of the annual acquisitions. The 
healthy state of official mapping is evident 
in the increase of more than 4,600 maps 
in this category over the previous year. 


Copyright Deposit 


A decline in the number of maps depos- 
ited for copyright is noted for the second 
consecutive year. Only 2,860 copyrighted 
maps and atlases were received during the 
1950 report year, in contrast to 3,800 in 
1949 and 5,700 in 1948. 

In view of the increase in official map 
publications, and the growing popular 
interest in cartography, it seems doubtful 
that there has been a decline in commer- 
cial map production in the United States. 
A more likely explanation seems to be the 
failure by some publishers to copyright 
their maps and atlases. This seems to be 
particularly true of many publishers of 
county atlases and plat books, and of city 
real estate atlases. 


Maps deposited for copyright vary widely 
in subject interest. Automobile road maps 
of the type distributed at gasoline stations 
comprise a large group. City plans, tour- 
ist and recreation maps, pictorial and ani- 
mated maps, air route maps and aeronau- 
tical charts, marketing and trading area 
maps, and oil and gas maps are also 
included among the copyright accessions. 

Several large commercial map compa- 
nies account for a great percentage of the 
copyrighted maps. Rand McNally and 
Company, publisher of maps and atlases 
of all kinds, continues to be a major 
depositor. As in recent years, Hearne 
Brothers of Detroit issued wall-size plans 
of a number of American cities and urban 
counties. Price and Lee Company of New 
Haven, Connecticut, are also important 
producers of city plans, principally for 
New England cities; and the Sanborn 
Map Company of New York continues 
regular production and deposit of its well- 
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known “‘fire insurance” maps of many 
cities and towns in the United States. 

Last year’s report noted the production 
of specialized maps, by the Edgar Tobin 
Aerial Surveys of San Antonio, primarily 
for use in the exploration, production, and 
transportation divisions of the oil industry. 
These maps, on scales as large as 1: 24,000 
or 1 : 36,000, may cover a single county or 
parts of several counties of States in the 
South and Southwest. The Mid-Conti- 
nent Map Company of Tulsa, the Petro- 
leum Ownership Map Company of Casper, 
Wyoming, and the Oklahoma Oil Maps of 
Oklahoma City are also significant pro- 
ducers of oil industry maps. 


Atlases 


There was some improvement in atlas 
publishing during the past year, although 
the several world atlases which were issued 
do not compare in quality with the best 
pre-1939 works. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany presented during the year its new 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas. In contrast to 
the practice in atlases previously pub- 
lished by this firm, the world is mapped 
on a broad regional basis, each regional 
map centering around a major country or 
a significant grouping of countries. Carto- 
graphic techniques and coloring are de- 
finitely improved over earlier Rand Mc- 
Nally atlases of a similar nature. 


Welcomed especially by teachers and 
students was a new revised edition (1949) 
of Goode’s School Atlas. This leading 
school atlas of the United States was 
first published in 1922 by Rand McNally 
and Company, under the editorship of 
the late Dr. J. Paul Goode, and seven re- 
visions or reprintings have appeared since 
then. The present edition was edited and 
revised by Dr. Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., 
of Northwestern University. The first 
portion of the book, including 48 pages, is 
entirely new and includes world maps 
featuring various aspects of political, phys- 
ical, human, and economic geography. 
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A number of experts have assisted in the 
preparation and editing of these maps. 
The regional maps have been improved 
by new design, compilation, and drafting. 

The Standard World Atlas is a new publi- 
cation (1950) of C. S. Hammond and 
Company, Inc. It includes 96 map plates, 
a number of which were newly compiled 
and drafted for this volume. Similar in 
size and format to Hammond’s Standard 
World Atlas is the International Standard 
Atlas of the World, edited by Franklin J. 
Meine and published by Book Production 
Industries, Inc., Chicago. 

The Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography 
is a modernized version of Bartholomew’s 
well-known Advanced Atlas. Published by 
the Geographical Institute of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, it is distributed in this country 
through McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Some of the new features for this 
physical atlas include an improved system 
of layer coloring, use of several new oblique 
projections, location of population maps in 
conjunction with those showing natural 
vegetation, temperature, and rainfall, and 
a unique system of coordinates designed 
to facilitate locations on the maps. The 
atlas has 96 pages of maps, 54 of which are 
double plates; and there are 25,000 names 
in the index. 


As in the previous report year, a number 
of foreign school atlases were received. 
Countries in which such atlases were 
published include Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Java, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Switzerland. 


Among the significant new regional 
works is the Aflas de Portugal ultramarino e 
das grandes viagens portuguesas de descobri- 
mento e¢ expansdo, published at Lisbon in 
1948 by the Junta das Missdes GeogrAficas 
e de Investigagdes Coloniais, Ministério 
das Colénias of Portugal. This atlas con- 
tains large-scale physical, economic, and 
historical maps of Portugal’s colonial pos- 


sessions; and there are 110 large-size 
plates. 

Both land forms and land utilization are 
shown on the same maps in the new A/las 
de Cuba, prepared by Gerardo Canet with 
the collaboration of Erwin Raisz. This 
cartographic technique, used previously 
by Dr. Raisz, is intended “‘to present the 
setting in which the drama of Cuban life 
is played and to show how this life itself 
changes its own setting.” The atlas was 
prepared at the Institute of Geographical 
Exploration, Harvard University, and 
published in 1949 by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, with the cooperation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Republic of Cuba. 

The Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, U. S. Department of the Navy, 
published in 1948 an atlas entitled U. S. 
Lifelines, Procurement of Essential Materials— 
1946. ‘Twenty world maps indicate sources 
for basic raw materials, and the sea lanes 
over which such materials reached the 
U. S. in 1946. 


Distinctive Maps 


In such a brief report, a listing of “‘dis- 
tinctive maps” must be recognized as only 
a sampling of thousands of useful and 
significant maps acquired during the year. 

Transportation and communication 
maps, which constitute an important group 
among special-subject maps, are repre- 
sented by a number of interesting ex- 
amples. Trans-Atlantic Operations of Sched- 
uled Airlines as of July 1, 1949 traces routes 
of United States and foreign airlines. It 
was prepared by the Foreign Air Transport 
Division, Bureau of Economic Regulations, 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board. 


The railroad network of France is clearly 
shown on the Carte schématique des chemins 
de fer francais, published by Librairie Chaix 
of Paris. Similar information for the 
Iberian Peninsula is portrayed on the 
Mapa general de los ferrocarriles espaiiles, 
which was issued as Publication no. 73 of 
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the Institut Politécnico de Ferrocarriles of 


Madrid. 

The Ministry of Transport at Warsaw 
published in 1948 a railroad map of 
Poland (Siec kolejowa). The rail network 
is superimposed on a color-layered relief 
map. 

In 1949, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey issued a Civil Airways and Mileage 
Chart of the United States. Among the data 
indicated on it are controlled and non- 
controlled airways, designated reporting 
points, flight advisory area boundaries, 
and radio location identifiers. 

Communications systems of Sweden are 
mapped in detail on the Aommuntkations- 
karta éver Sverige, published at Stockholm 
in 1948 by Generalstaben Litografiska 
Anstalts Férlag. The same _ publisher 
issued in 1949 a road map of Sweden 
entitled KAK:S Oversiktskarta. In addition 
to roads, the map shows relief by shading, 
railroads, ferry or boat connections, urban 
centers, and political boundaries. 

The air transportation network of the 
globe is pictured on The ABC Airways 
Guide Map of the World. It is copyrighted 
by Thomas Skinner and Company (pub- 
lishers of the ABC World Airways Guide) 
and was prepared by Index Publishers, 
Ltd., of Dunstable, Bedfordshire, England. 

Two new communications maps of the 
world were published in 1949 by the 
International Postal Union and printed 
at Berne, Switzerland, by Ktiimmerly and 
Frey. They are entitled Carte des lignes 
aéropostales and Carte des communications 
postales internationales de surface. 

The “‘geography of Britain’s railways at 
the close of private ownership, December, 
1947,” is shown on a new Railway Map of 
England and Wales and Scotland published in 
1948 by Ian Allen, Ltd., of London. It is 
issued in atlas form with 39 sectional maps 
and includes an index of almost 8,000 
names. 

New administrative and political maps 
have been received for a number of coun- 
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tries and territories. Among these is the 
Mapa de la Repiblica del Ecuador published 
in 1948 by the Ecuadoran Direccién Gen- 
eral de Obras Piblicas. The boundary 
line established by the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference of January 29, 1942, is indicated. 


Mapa de la Repiblica de Bolivia is a new 
official map planned and executed by René 
R. Comacha Lara and printed by R. 
Zumelzu y C." of La Paz. The map is 
dedicated to his Excellency Sefior Dr. 
Enrique Hertzog. 


The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is por- 
trayed on the scale of 1:100,000 on a new 
map published by R. Rouck of Brussels, 
Belgium. 

A Map of Poland and Adjacent Countries is 
also among this year’s accessions. It 
shows generalized relief by orographical 
coloring and is on the scale 1:1,100,000. 
Publication in 1948 was under the auspices 
of the Association of Polish University 
Professors and Lecturers in Great Britain. 


The Map of Liberia, 1947, prepared and 
published by Arthur Sherman in 1948, 
adds new cartographic data on this little- 
mapped African Republic. It is based on 
reconnaissance surveys done in connection 
with mineralogical investigations carried 


on between 1941 and 1944. 

Population densities, distribution, and 
shifts are featured in another group of 
special-subject maps. The Director-Gen- 
eral of the British Ordnance Survey 
published in 1948 two maps showing 
population shifts: Population Total Changes, 
1921-1931 and Population Total Changes, 
1931-1939. Both are on the scale of 
1:625,000. They were compiled by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

Population movements within the 
United States during recent years are 
graphically shown on Rand McNally and 
Company’s new map Population Shifts in 
the United States, 1940-1948. It is “‘based on 
1948 county population estimates devel- 
oped by Rand McNally & Company.” 
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Densité de la population is the title of a 
new demographic map of France pre- 
pared by the Institut National de la 
Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, 
and published in 1948 by the Institut 
Géographique National. The Census of 
1946 is the basis of this map which indi- 
cates population densities per square kilom- 
eter for each canton. 

The University of Coimbra, Centro de 
Estudos Geograficos, published in 1948 a 
population-density map of Portugal (Den- 
sidade da populagao por frequesias 1940). It 
was prepared by Aristides de Amorim 
Girdo, with the collaboration of Fernanda 
Lopes Velho, Alfredo Fernandes Martins, 
and Amilcar Augusto Patricio. 

Among new national-resource maps is 
one entitled Areas Characterized by Major 
Forest Types in the United States. The map 
was prepared from information supplied 
by the National Survey of Forest Resources 
and was published in 1949 by the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ten different forest types are distinguished. 

That portion of the United States lying 
south of Lakes Michigan and Erie and 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
State of Illinois is included on the map 
entitled Natural Resources in the Territory 
Served by the American Gas and Electric 
Company System. It was printed by Baker, 
Jones, Hausauer, Inc., of Buffalo, New 
York, and published by the American 
Gas and Electric Company. 

The Petroleum Industry of Kansas is the 
title of a map prepared by Earl K. Nixon 
for the State Geological Survey of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. It was issued in 1948 
as Oil and Gas Investigations No. 7 of the 
State Geological Survey of Kansas. 

Oil concessions of the Middle East are 
outlined on a recent map published by 
the Direction de la Documentation, Secré- 
tariat Général du Gouvernement [France] 
and printed by the Institut Géographique 
National (Les Concessions petroliéres du Moyen- 


Orient). Oil wells, refineries, pipelines, and 
railroads are also shown. 

The Geological Survey of Canada (Mines 
and Resources Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources) published in 1949 
a Geological Map of the Maritime Provinces 
on the scale 1:760,320. It is designed to 
give, on a comprehensive scale, the avail- 
able information on the geology of these 
provinces. 

Economic maps of Poland and the 
U. S. S. R. have recently been published 
by the Direction de la Documentation, 
Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement 
[France]. The former (Carte économique de 
la Pologne) shows mineral resources, indus- 
tries, canals and rivers, dams, highways, 
railroads, and urban centers. Similar data 
for the Soviet Union are given on the Carte 
économique de Union des Républiques Soctal- 
istes Sovtétiques. The Soviet map was pre- 
pared under the direction of Charles Guy. 

The Geodaetisk Institut published at 
Copenhagen in 1948 an economic map of 
Denmark (Erhverusgeografisk kort over Den- 
mark), the colors and symbols of which 
indicate intensity of land use, fisheries, 
mines and quarries, communications net- 
works, and major markets. 


Cartographic Literature 


Two significant general treatises on 
historical cartography have been published 
during the year, one by an American, the 
other by an Englishman. The Story of 
Maps by Lloyd A. Brown (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1949) is a compre- 
hensive history of maps, of the men who 
made them, and of the development and 
evolution of cartographic instruments. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits 
of the great map-makers, pictures of 
instruments, and reproductions of old 
maps. 

R. V. Tooley’s Maps and Map-Makers 
(London, Batsford, 1949), is also a general 
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introduction to the history of map making. 
Its extensive bibliographies, lists of maps 
and references, and brief biographies of 
cartographers make it an especially useful 
book for the collector and map librarian. 
Almost a hundred illustrations, many of 
them in color, add to the usefulness and 
attractiveness of Tooley’s book. 

Early maps of Switzerland are featured 
in Theophil Ischer’s Die Altesten Karten der 
Eidgenossenschaft, published in 1945 by the 
Schweizer Bibliophilen Gesellschaft in 
Berne. The volume includes a_ bibliog- 
raphy and a number of black and white 
illustrations. 

A treatise on Greek portolans (Les 
Portulans grecs) was published recently by 
the Faculté de Philosphie et Lettres, 
L’Université de Liége, Belgium. The 
editor is Armand Delatte. 

Since the last report was written, num- 
bers V and VI of Imago mundi, A Review of 
Early Cartography have been received. 
Edited by Dr. Leo Bagrow and published 
by Kartografiska Sallskapet of Stockholm, 
Sweden, this annual includes numerous 
articles and notes bearing upon the history 
of maps and mapmaking. 

Two new works on map projections 
are worth noting: 


Merriman, A. D. An Introduction to Map Projec- 
tions. London, Harrap, 1947. 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Equal Area 
Projections for World Statistical Maps by F. 
Webster McBryde and Paul D. Thomas. Its 
Spec. Publ. No. 245. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 


Significant cartographic bibliographies 
acquired during the year include: 


Jahrbuch der Kartographie (Volumes for 1941 and 
1942), edited by Dr. Edgar Lehmann and 
published by the Bibliographisches Institut of 
Leipzig. 

Whitaker, Harold. <A Descriptive List of the Printed 
Maps of Northamptonshire, A. D. 1576-1900. 
Northampton, Northamptonshire Record So- 
ciety, 1948. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Copyright Office. 
Catalog of Copyright Entries. Third Series, Maps 
[Jan.—Dec. 1949]. Washington, The Library 
of Congress, Copyright Office. 


Geographic and cartographic names and 
definitions are dealt with in the following 
publications: 


Webster's Geographical Dictionary, a Dictionary of 
Names and Places with Geographical and Historical 
Information and Pronunciations. Springfield, Mass., 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 1949. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Definitions of 
Terms Used in Geodetic and Other Surveys. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 

Bargilliat, Alain. Vocabulaire pratique anglais- 
frangais et frangais-anglais des termes techniques 
concernant la cartographie. Paris. Institut Géo- 
graphique National, 1944. 


WALTER W. Riustow and 
Staff of the Maps Division 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1950 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Commonwealth of Art. A lecture delivered 
by Curt Sachs. 19 p. Furnished on request. 
The Constitution of the United States Together 
with An Account of Its Travels since September 
17, 1787. Compiled by David C. Mearns and 
Verner W. pp. 43 p. Furnished on 


request. 

A Few Notes, &c. upon the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Reprinted 1950. 11 p. Fur- 
nished on request, 

eK for Readers in the Library of Con- 

14 Furnished on request. 

Special Facilities for Research in the Library of 
Congress. 8 p. Furnished on request. 

UNESCO/LC Bibliographical Survey; Biblio- 
graphical Services, Their Present State and 
Possibilities of Improvement. Bound with Ap- 
pendix: Notes on the Development of the Con- 
cept of Current Complete National Bibliog- 
raphy. Single copies free to libraries, es in 
bulk from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., at 75 cents a copy. 


BINDING DIVISION 
Binding Division. Departmental and Divisional 
Manuals. No. 5. 29 p. For sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price'25 cents. 


CATALOG MAINTENANCE DIVISION 

Catalog Maintenance Division. ntal 
and Divisional Manuals. No. 4. 35 p. For 
sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 

The Library of Congress Author Cai - 
Cumulative List o: of Works 
Library of Congress Printed 1948. 
2874 p. 3 vols. For sale by the Card a 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
Price $65.00. 


CENSUS LIBRARY PROJECT 
Catalog of United States Census J, Dubesre, 


1790-1945, gor ny 2 bester. 
320 p. For by ¥ Bh Supeintadent of 


Documents, U. S. Government Prir.dng Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.50. 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
Annual Re of the Register of Copyrights for 
the Fi Year Ending June 30, 1949. 10 p. 
Furnished on request. 
tal and Divisional 


Copyright Office. 
Manuals. No. 7. p. For sale by the Card 


Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 30 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING DIVISION 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. tal 
= heey rie Pe 8. a p. For 
e ¢ Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 60 cents. 
DIVISION FOR THE BLIND 


Catalog of Press Braille Books Provided by the 
Library of 1931-1948. Ce saws Nae | 


the Division for the Blind. 163 
on eet tothe Division fo the Blind, Library 


of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


and Gift Division. and 
Divisional Manuals. No. 6. p- For sale by 
the Card ee Library of 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
Oe ae eee 


Guide to Soviet ‘Conehen Le ton 
of References. 


Compiled by John T. De Dosen 
158 p. For sale Card Division, Li 
Of Congress, Washington 25, D. G. Price $1. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
SS fn Rg ES» 
berg er ge. No. 10. 59 p. For sale 
of Congress, 


Rose. ba? For sale by the 

Li Congress, Washington 25, D. C, 

Price 50 cents. 

Bee B Galloway, hap Bor oat Bh ine 
* or 

Card Division, <b Catia 


Serials Di Divisional 
Manuals. No.9. 26 p. For sale by the Card 
Division, 25, 















































